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post-Easter months, promise a 
crowded wedding calendar 
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is all prepared to assist you with 
suggestions for the bride’s gown, 
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“Like sleeping on a pillow” 
Tue sleeping comfort of a bed depends on the resiliency of 
the Spring. Resiliency depends on scientific construction. 
Herein lies the reason for the extraordinary comfort of the 
ENGLANDER ‘‘Featherest”” Coit SPRING. (1) There are 14 
twists to each coil... (2) The four patented stabilizers elim- 
inate sagging at the sides. There are 99 spirals in the full size 
spring. All sizes to fit Metal or Wood Beds. Q Sold at Furni- 
ture and Department Stores...... QWrite for Booklet. 


ENGLANDER SprinGc BeEp Co., 100-102 W. 32nd St., New York 


86-90 Canal St., Boston, Mass. State and Monroe Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
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“FEATHEREST” Coil Spring 
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“Here’s food for thought 
about bath towels” 


“ONE of my customers—a medium-sized institution— 
ordered 25 dozen of our Sampson Bath Towels 
about 18 months ago. These towels have been washed 
\e on an average of 5 times a week 
MW during those 18 months—about 360 
washings in all. It’s hard to believe, 
I know, but it’s a fact that not one 
of those towels has shown a break to 
date. And I’ve had customers tell me 
= that their patrons have often asked 
se ‘Where can I buy some of these bath 
Rol towels for home use?’ Can you ask 
Pillows for any better testimonials of the 
long-wearing quality and satisfactory 
Damask service of our Sampson line? I never 
a te Cloths have much difficulty selling bath 
Pillow Cases Ter towels. May I call and show you 
Napkins why ." 
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At Current Market 
Prices Many of Your 
Securities May 
Need Consideration 
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Photo from Mishkin, New York 
THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


The Metropolitan Opera Company of New York has added another young American 


singer to its ranks. She is Grace Moore. Ten years ago she was singing in the 
church choir at Jellicoe, Tennessee. More recently she has been known for her work 
on the musical comedy stage. She made her début in grand opera as “Mimi,” the 
charming and pathetic heroine of “La Bohéme,” the part in which she is pictured here 











Fnoto trom Hiram Myers, New y Or 


One of the two million aged men and women in the United States for whose aid a scheme of social insurance is urged 


Security for Old Age 


Thirty-seven Foreign Countries and States Offer Some Form of Protection 
for the Old. Only Six American States Permit Old-Age Pensions. 
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But Growing Unemployment Is Stirring the Question. 


UR street is in a working-class 
community in New York 


City. For many, many years, 
along the dark Avenue at 
its end, there has marched 
one of the most tragic of American 
armies — workless workers, breaking 


ranks now and then in front of the dingy 
little employment offices on either side 
of the Avenue to read the scrawled 
signs hung before their doors, and then 
to go marching on once more in the 
seemingly endless quest for jobs. 

For months before this article was set 
on paper, these ranks have been swelling 
steadily. It is significant that the new 
} Tecruits are young, with muscles that 
bulge under flannel shirts, with a pace 
that is far different from the despairing 
shuffling of the veterans. All through 
the fall of 1927, and now in the late 
winter of 1928, it has been the Younger 


By McAListeR COLEMAN 


Generation which has emerged upon the 
unemployment stage. Not the Younger 
Generation which so upsets our campus 
moralists, nor the one to which the ad- 
vertisers of racing cars, sports clothes, 
and cigarettes pay their lavish tributes; 
but rather a hard-bitten, out-at-the-elbow 
crowd of husky youngsters, shouldering 
aside the older men before every “Help 
Wanted” sign. 

“How about something for a cuppa 
coffee, boss?” says a voice at your 
shoulder, a voice that has in it nothing 
of the professional panhandler’s whine. 
You turn to look at the man. His face 
is of the type that you have seen at the 
machines in many a factory, that you 
have come upon at workers’ meetings all 
across the continent. Blue eyes behind 
steel-rimmed spectacles, hair graying 
above the temples, a certain respect- 
ability still lurking in the threadbare 
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blue coat. No surprise when he tells 
you that he is a machinist of years of 
experience. “Buddy, there isn’t much 
chance for us older men, with all these 
kids looking for’ work. And _ besides, 
they don’t want real machinists any 
more.” When Henry Ford (as quoted 
by Paul U. Kellogg, in the Survey- 
Graphic, for February, 1928). said: 
“Well, I tell you, the raw man who has 
never had any experience at all is the 
best fellow,” Mr. Ford was verifying 
the machinist’s estimate of the attitude 
of the new industry toward the skilled 
worker. Particularly if that worker 
happens to be beyond the prime of life. 

Apparently what is happening on our 
Avenue is going on in industrial centers 
the country. over. A recent estimate 
made by the Labor Bureau, Inc., of New 
York, places the number of unemployed 
at about four million, or nearly one- 
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tenth of the gainfully occupied. Ironi- 
cally enough, this comes at a time when 
American industry is functioning as ef- 
fectively as never before in the history 
of this or any other country, when pro- 
ductivity is so high as to warrant the 
expression used by the younger econ- 
omists, that we are indeed in the midst 
of a “new industrial revolution.” Steel 
workers are producing 53 per cent more 
steel in the same number of 
man-hours than they were in 
1914. Cement-makers are aver- 
aging a 57 per cent larger prod- 
uct than in ’14. In the auto- 
mobile industry in 1925, the 
output per man-hour was three 
times as great as it was eleven 
years before. Mr. Ewan Clague, 
writing in the Monthly Review 
of Labor Statistics, says: 

“There is taking place in the 
United States today a new in- 
dustrial revolution which may 
far exceed in economic impor- 
tance that older industrial revo- 
lution ushered in by the series 
of mechanical inventions which 
occurred in England in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and which eventually 
transformed English industrial, 
political and social life.” 

Now revolutions, whether so- 
cial or industrial, are notorious- 
ly unmindful of individuals, 
and this machine-made turnover 
has hit hardest the middle-aged 
and aged among our working 
men and women. It is through 
the workings of no “‘capitalist”’ 
plot that the treasured skills of 
trained wage-earners are being 
stolen from them by machines 
in every large-scale industry.* 
Nor is it to be attributed to the 
cruelty of the modern employer 
that the raw human material 
which he prefers is so soon used 
up, and thrown out on to the 
factory dump-heap. The whole indus- 
trial set-up works inexorably to the end 
that while almost anyone with a strong 
back and a good right arm can perform 
a machine task, almost anyone cannot go 
on performing that task for many years, 
and the younger they come the better. 

However the iron laws of the new 
economy may operate, there are still 
those who are not so completely en- 
thralled with the glamorous picture of 
perfected productiveness as to be blind 
to the somber shadows in its background. 
These can see the tragedy in the eyes 
behind the spectacles of that skilled ma- 
chinist, economically outworn. And the 
fact that there are about two million 
aged men and women in these prosper- 
ous United States of today who have 


* With five per cent fewer employees, our 
factories turned out seven per cent more goods 
in the first ten months of 1927 than in 1925. 





no other means of support except what 
little they can earn themselves or receive 
from public charities, private pension 
funds in a few cases, and the aid of al- 
ready hard-pressed children, constitutes 
a genuine challenge to those who tell us 
that this is the best of all possible worlds. 

There might, for example, be a better 
possible world for Mrs. Sarah MckKin- 
ney, who lives around the corner from 





. Paul Parker Photo, New York 
For such as these, English Conservatives have recently put into 
effect “the Widow's Act” 


us. Mrs. McKinney is a widow, age 
fifty-five, and she makes a living by 
working at home on men’s overcoats. In 
her little flat she puts in the linings and 
fells the collars on the insides and out- 
sides of the garments. For this she re- 
ceives twenty-five cents a coat. It takes 
her on the average an hour to finish a 
coat. And of course these coats come 
in and go out with no regularity. More 
often than not, the boss arrives late in 
the afternoon, with a large bundle to 
be finished by the next morning. And 
this means an all-night job, with the 
consequent expense for gas bills. She 
has daughters, to be sure, all of whom 
were unfortunate enough to marry fac- 
tory workers receiving a bit less than 
the $27.00 weekly which is the average 
factory wage in their industry. Her 
children supply her with wood and food, 
and she says, “If I hurry, hurry, hurry, 
I can get along.” 
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All over New York about fourteen 
thousand home-workers, the great  ma- 
jority of them over fifty years of age, 
are hurrying, hurrying, hurrying, on 
the making of coats and pants, artificial 
flowers, gloves, caps and trimmings, 
And in every other industrial center, in 


dark rooms down side streets, there is 















the same desperate race. 

To be sure, this homework situation, 
with its sinister connotation of 
avoidance of proper inspection, 
and the consequent dangers to 
the health of both producer and 
consumer, is no novel pheno- 
menon. What is new and most 
disturbing is the ever-lessening 
number of years in which men 


ing and middle classes, are con- § 
sidered economically useful. A | 
large chain of restaurants, for 
example, recently announced 
that no girls over twenty-five 


from now on. One concern 
after another is instructing its 
personnel manager to turn away 
those who have passed forty, no 
matter how competent they may 
profess themselves to be. If 
you don’t believe it, and you 
have gray hair and no special- 
ized training, go out and try to 
get yourself a job at any salary | 
above that of file clerk or mes- 
senger. 

With dramatic suddenness, 
then, the industrial revolution 
is flinging a great new facto! 
into the age-old problem of old 
age. What are we to do about 
it? Shall we give the out-of- 





of coffee and directions to the§ 
nearest charity handout and let 
it go at that? Shall we make 
a case-study of Mrs. McKinney 
and add another report to those 
already on file? Shall we con- 
fess that with all our improvements i 
industrial techniques and organization 
we lack the collective wit to tackle this 
all too human problem? We certainl} 
shall, so long as we are deafened by the 
ballyhoo of the “prosperity”? mongers 
so long as we are stultified by the philos- 
ophy that the purpose of production & 
more production. 


Fortunately here and there, in the po 


litical, economic and social fields, met 
and women are beginning to wonder !! 
poverty and ugliness and the prospect 
of dependent old age are altogethe! 
necessary by-products of the new indus 
trial era. Among them are the member 
of the American Association for Olé 
Age Security, with its headquarters # bi 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
There, every day, when he is not on tht§ 
road talking before college groups 
trades unions, church folk, legislator 
meetings of the League of Womel 
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and women, both of the work- 
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Voters and other socially minded organ- 
izations, the hard-working Secretary of 


the Association, Mr. Abraham Epstein, 
carries on the job of pressing for an ade- 
quate old-age pension for our two million 


old folks. 
b from the University of Pittsburgh 
and saw what was happening in 
the mines and mills and furnaces all 
about him, this old-age pension program 
has been his life’s passion. He did yeo- 
man service as Research Director of the 
Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age 
Pensions. That body, after years of 
work, succeeded in passing a bill through 
the legislature providing for a state pen- 
sion. As this required a vote of the 
people on its constitutionality and as 
amendments to the Constitution take two 
passages through the legislature, the 
Commission had to put its ‘ill in again 
last spring. 

Apparently everything was going 
smoothly. A good majority of the House 
had promised to vote for the measure. 
Then, of a sudden, into Harrisburg 
swarmed the lobbyists for all the special 
privileged groups in the state. The Mel- 
lon interests, the representatives of the 
Chambers of Commerce, the spokesmen 
for the Manufacturers’ Association, 
armed with some seventy thousand tele- 
grams from business men, big and little, 
tell upon the frightened legislators and 
with threats and cajolery wiped the bill 
off the map. So today Pennsylvania goes 
right on doling out poor relief under 


VER since Mr. Epstein graduated 


laws almost identical 
in principle and lan- 
guage with those in 


force at the time of 
Queen Elizabeth of 
England. It still pays 
out an annual main- 
tenance cost of around 
$518.91 for every in- 
mate of its poorhouses 
(figures taken from 
studies made by the 
United States Depart- 
ment of Labor of a 
lumber of institutions 
the country over), and 
less than six per cent 
of its aged industrial- 
ists receive any help 
whatsoever from for- 
mal or informal pen- 
sion plans. 

The Pennsylvania 
experience and the fact 
that in these piping 
times only six Amer- 
ican states—Colorado, 


Kentucky, Maryland, 
Montana, Neva da, 
Wisconsin—have stat- 
utes permitting the 


payment of old-age pen- 
sions, convinced Mr. 
Epstein and his -co- 


workers that here is a problem to be 
handled by national organization. 

When one looks overseas, one discov- 
ers that the United States stands firmly 
with China and India in not providing 
some sort of old-age pension plan. ‘We 
alone,” says Mr. Epstein, ‘‘of all the in- 
dustrially developed countries persist in 
ignoring the changes brought about by 
the industrial development and, as a na- 
tion, still insist on applying early seven- 
teenth century remedies to twentieth 
century ills.” 

“But wait,” says the skeptic, “many 
of these foreign countries are tinged with 
the red of Socialism. How does the 
pension plan work in a nation most like 
our own? How about England ?” 


HE present old-age and widows 

and orphans contributory pension 

law in England was introduced by 
no more a “revolutionary group” than 
Stanley Baldwin and his Tory followers 
in April, 1925. The new act provided 
for the compulsory insurance of all wage- 
earners of the age of sixteen and upward, 
except non-manual workers whose earn- 
ings exceed £250 a year. These groups 
are the same as come under the terms of 
the present Health Insurance Act. The 
object of the bill, as stated by the Min- 
istry of Health, is “to extend the social 


services provided for the working popu- 
lation by adding to the existing schemes 
of health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance and workmen’s 
scheme of : 


(a) 


compensation, a 


pensions for widows and de- 
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A new industrial revolution is taking place today that exalts the machine over 
the individual and bears hardest on the aging worker 


i | 


pendent children, and 

(b) old-age pensions commencing at 
the age of sixty-five instead of seventy 
and passing, on the attainment of the 
age of seventy, into pensions under the 
Old Age Pensions Acts, freed from the 
restrictions and disqualifications at pres- 
ent applied to such pensions. The bene- 
ficiaries under this law, therefore, are 
not only the insured persons themselves 
but also their wives or widows and their 
children under the age of sixteen.” 

Of the approximately seventeen and a 
half million industrial population of 
Great Britain, 15,649,100 persons came 
under the insurance provisions of this 
act in January, 1926. To receive the 
pension, payments on which began in 
January, 1928, the insured must have 
lived in Great Britain at least two years 
before the contingency insured against 
occurs to him; he must have been em- 
ployed in Great Britain; he must have 
been insured uninterruptedly during the 
five years preceding the completion of 
his sixty-fifth year and he must have 
made at least 104 weekly contributions 
to the insurance fund. 

For you will understand that under 
this new act the cost of financing the 
scheme falls on three parties, the insured 
person, the employer and the state. The 
rates of contribution are eight pence for 
a man per week and four pence for a 
woman, divided equally between em- 
ployer and employee. The amount of 
the pension is fixed at ten shillings a 
week to insured men and insured women 
between the age of sixty-five and seventy, 
and ten shillings a week 
to the wives (between 
the ages of sixty-five 
and seventy) of insured 


men who are _ them- 
selves entitled to pen- 
sions. The widow’s 


pension is ten shillings 
a week. The number 
of pensions which will 
become payable this 
year is estimated at 
466,000. To make up 
deficits, the state has 
appropriated twenty 
million dollars per year 
for the next ten years. 


“But think of the 


burden to the tax- 
payer,’ continues the 
unconvinced _ skeptic. 


Of course, there is no 
way of estimating any 
per capita cost, since 
the plan has only been 
in operation since this 
last January. We do 
know that in 1925 
England, under the old 
pension plan, was pay- 
ing $100,000,000 to its 
aged industrialists, of 
whom there were a mil- 


lion. (Cont. on p. 38) 
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Office, home-making, motherhood—in the opinion of many employers these three jobs are really too much for one woman 


Mothers in Business 


The Business Woman With Children Offers a New Problem. We Have Heard 
The Writer of This Article Was Commissioned 
by the Journal to Get the Views of the Employers 


Her on the Subject. 


O many people have condoled 
with the husband of the married 
woman in business, so many 
novels and tracts have been 
written about her relations with 

her queerly-reared children, and every 
magazine reader knows that the married 
woman herself has been poked at and 
probed and discussed. But what of the 
employer’s side of the story? Is he seri- 
ously affected when his secretary changes 
her name from Miss to Mrs. and pro- 
poses to rear a family? And what is 
his attitude toward her when she does? 

We like to think, we women, that we 
stormed the gates of the business world 
until they fell. But actually we did not 
break these barricades into splinters. 
The men, graciously or otherwise, 
opened them a crack and let us in de- 
corously one by one. First they made 


way for unmarried women and widows 
—this was about a generation ago. Then 
they let married women in—this was 
after the war—and now mothers are 


By CONSTANCE MARSHALL 
Illustrations by Helen E. Hokinson 


crowding through. And what about 
these mothers? Problems inevitably 


trail in their wake. What problems and 
how shall we meet them? 

After all, veil it as we may, in our 
pro and con discussion regarding the 
advisability of job-holding on the part 
of mothers and mothers-to-be, we must 
remember that the world of business is 
still under masculine control. If men 
see fit to be hospitable to mothers who 
work, the way to that much-sought 
realm is unobstructed. Otherwise, over- 
whelming competition with childless 
rivals may make situations difficult for 
them or even effectively shut them out. 

Statistics regarding the whole body 
of women who work are slightly anti- 
quated and therefore inaccurate, but in 
1920 two million married women were 
“oainfully employed,” and as every year 
more and more married women are tak- 
ing jobs these figures must be steadily 
climbing toward still more impressive 
totals. 


It has been proved that a few excep- 


tional women can manage a home, chil: & 


dren and a job without undue strain 
and with justice to all three responsibili- 


ties. But can women not so exceptional 
do this? Will business permit them to 
try it? If not, shall they postpone 


motherhood until later in life, shall they 
give up their jobs in favor of mother- 
hood or will these two million odd 
working wives remain childless ? 


RESUMABLY the majority o 
women who work, as they are 
normal beings, wish to have chil 

dren, but what they will do depends in 
large measure upon what they can afford 
to do, and this, again, rests largely with 
their employers. Do employers to-day 
have any concern with this situation? 
Being commissioned by the Woman‘ 
Journal to find out, I set forth on 4 
quest which led me into imposing offices 
in tall skyscrapers all over Manhattan it 
which sat personnel directors of banks 
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trust companies, insurance companies, 
department stores, and manufacturing 
concerns whose names are known all 
over the country, and whose policies 
should be indicative of the trend of the 
times as regards the employment of 
women. I asked these men two ques- 
tions: 

“What do you think of married 
women in business?” and “What is 
your policy with regard to married 
women who have children?” 

Out of twenty personnel directors I 
found only four who have been definite- 
ly authorized to discriminate against 
married women. The organizations they 
represented were, respectively, a trust 
company, an insurance company, a manu- 
facturing concern, and an advertising 
agency. Banking and trust companies 
are so notoriously conservative that 
although the representatives of these 
companies would vouchsafe no reason 
for their policy, I gathered that inas- 
much as they never have employed 
married women their prejudice could be 
based upon nothing more than tradition. 

Both the advertising agency and the 
factory have tried married women, how- 
ever, and found them wanting. ‘They 
are more independent than single 
women,” both spokesmen declared, “and 
less punctual, and are absent on account 
of sickness more often.” ‘They don’t 
keep their minds on their work as well 
as the single girls,” the director of the 
advertising agency said. 

In addition I found two personnel 


© directors who, while employing married 


women, frankly admitted a personal 
prejudice against them, 
based, they also con- 
fessed, not upon any sins 
of theirs, but upon that 
threadbare _ phrase, 
“Woman’s place is in 


All the others, how- 
ever, lean young per- 
sonnel directors not long 
out of college and gray- 
haired “bosses” who have 
grown up with the busi- 
ness, declared over and 
over in the same stereo- 
typed phrase: ‘No ob- 
jection at all. So long 
as they do their work— 
married or single—it 
makes no difference to 
us,” 

In reply to my second 
question, ‘What of the 
woman who expects to 
become a mother?” they 
could say _ less. “She 
drops out,” many told 
me—this Pi: be- 
ing the end of her as far 
as the business world is 





“This happens so very rarely that we 
have no policy with which to meet the 
situation.” A problem if not for busi- 
ness, then for society! 

“Then if your organization has no 
policy, tell me at least your personal 
Vv iews, ’ I suggested. 

“But tell me first what you want busi- 
ness to do for mothers,” they often 
countered curiously. 


NY suggestions, I felt, should be 
broached tentatively. Usually 
they were new to my hearers 

and therefore liable to sound especially 
heretical. “It wouldn’t be asking too 
much of business to grant leaves of 
absence to expectant mothers, would 
it?” I murmured. “Or even leaves of 
absence with part-pay. Or if your 
organization provides for employees who 
are incapacitated because of illness 
wouldn’t it be fair enough to apply this 
to childbirth?” 

“We do none of these things,” de- 
clared with some heat a venerable head 
of a large life-insurance company noted 
for its forward-looking enterprises, ‘‘and 
we intend to do none of them. We feel 
that we owe the married women in our 
employ who wish to have children no 
debt of leniency. On the contrary I 
personally believe that to offer attrac- 
tions which will encourage women to 
continue to work in spite of the respon- 
sibilities of motherhood would be doing 
them a wrong. 

“Since the war it has become entirely 
proper, if not customary, for a wife to 
assume the double burden of running a 
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home and helping to support it. And 
she has carried these two jobs very suc- 
cessfully. Nevertheless she has not done 
so without cost to herself physically. 
Young women who attempt to make a 
home and at the same time give their 
first freshness and strength to an eight- 
hour job, lose their buoyancy, their 
youth, and frequently therefore they lose 
their husbands. Or if this tragedy does 
not befall them, the husband frequently 
becomes so accustomed to financial sup- 
port from his wife that he grows de- 
pendent upon it and upon the extra 
luxuries her position makes possible. It 
saps his ambition. Too late the wife dis- 
covers that she has imposed upon herself 
a life sentence. We call women the 
weaker sex and physically and nervously 
it has been proven that they are, but in 
ever-increasing numbers they are gamely 
shouldering responsibilities that the 
strong male would not dream of at- 
tempting. Where will you find a man 
who would work as. hard as a woman 
works all day and then work as hard as 
she works all evening? 


oN) OW, having proved that she 


can swing two jobs she pro- 

poses to add motherhood and 
raise the total to three. And three jobs 
for one woman are too many. The ex- 
ceptional woman can stand the strain, 
possibly, but only the exceptional woman. 
The others are attempting too much 


and if business encourages them in this 
valiant attempt it is doing womankind 


no service. Traditionally men have 
provided for the family, and women 
have ministered to the 
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family. If our only solu- 
tion to present social 
problems is to encourage 
women to assume the 
responsibilities of both 
sexes, society is in a bad 
way indeed. Because 
women have greater 
moral and mental stam- 
ina than men, we have 
no right to take advan- 
tage of them. The bur- 
den of supporting the 
family should rest where 
in the past it has always 
rested—upon the man’s 
shoulders. Yet women 
protest when we attempt 
to keep it there!” 

A second informant, 
personnel director of a 
large national bank, saw 
the situation solely 
through professional 
eyes. “You may be very 
sure,’ he said, “that 
business will never do 
anything for mothers 
until it is to our advan- 


eis 








concerned. And a very 
agreeable riddance, they 
implied. Others said, 


That far-away look may mean a sick child at home. 


business, says her employer 


But it’s bad for 


tage to do so. And,” he 
added, “that time will 
never come. Childless 
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women are always so plentiful that it 
will never be necessary to offer attrac- 
tions to lure women with children into 
our service.” 

“But there are women,” I protested, 
“so high in their organizations—so in- 
dispensable—"’ 


No One Is Indispensable 


E continued to shake his head. 

“No one,” he told me firmly, “is 

indispensable. Business is more 
and more becoming so organized as to 
make this literally true. In this bank, 
for instance, every man and woman from 
president to office boy, has, so to speak, 
an understudy. Besides our own work 
we all understand the duties of the man 
or woman immediately above and im- 
mediately below us. When one employee 
leaves, everybody below him moves up 
and his place is automatically filled. 
Least of all,” he continued, smiling to 
counteract the baldness of his words, 
“are women indispensable in business 
because the vast majority of them do not 
hold responsible positions.” 

Another banker quoted statistics to 
prove this point. “Of the thirty thou- 
sand women employed in_ banking 
houses,” he said, “five are bank presi- 
dents, twelve are cashiers, four are as- 
sistant cashiers, forty-eignt are managers 
and assistant managers, and what of the 
other twenty-nine thousand odd? Most 
of them are in positions which can be 
filled by the next influx of graduates 
from college or high school. Unskilled 
workers are always available in any 
amount and even trained specialists are 
becoming increasingly plentiful as every 
June colleges emit a host of keen, am- 
bitious girls, equipped not only with a 
B.A. degree but with special knowledge 
and equipment as well.” 

A number of others repeated, less 
elaborately, this same view. “Why should 
an employer be penalized because of 
things that solely concern his employee’s 
personal life?” one man demanded. “We 
take a chance on losing a married woman 
when we employ her and this is penalty 
enough.” 

“Married women in business are all 
right,” said the director of personnel of 
a large oil concern, “as long as they are 
as satisfactory as single women, and they 
are as satisfactory as long as they have 
no children. 
said, “I’ve not had much to do with 
mothers in business but one or two ex- 
periences I have had, have made me a 
little leery of them. A young married 
woman, mother of two children, held a 
very responsible position in this office and 
did her work very satisfactorily most of 
the time. There were periods, however, 
when she went all to pieces and seemed 
hardly able to work at all. If we had 
not watched every paper she touched at 
these times errors would have gone out 
of the office which would have balled up 


After that—well,” he- 


the whole organization. Yet she said 
that physically she was perfectly well. 
We found out later that she had simply 
been beside herself with anxiety over the 
illness of one or the other of her chil- 
dren. Now you know,” he added, “that’s 
bad for business.” 

“But you didn’t dismiss the woman ?”’ 
[ asked. 

“No,” he said, “but it makes me shy 
of hiring mothers in the future, and cer- 
tainly I am not going to do anything to 
encourage them to stay in business.” 

Others whom I interviewed take these 
difficulties less seriously. ‘But really, 
you know,” the genial young personnel 
director of a large electrical organiza- 
tion assured me easily, “married women 
in business constitute no problem. We 
are employing more and more of them 
every year (although so many of them 
give their maiden names that we hardly 
know who is married and who is single) 
and we find them as competent as the 
single girls and as conscientious, and the 
turnover among them is hardly any 
greater. And when they have children, 
which happens very seldom, they simply 
drop out.” ; 

“When they wish to come back?” he 
repeated in reply to a question of mine. 
“But this seldom happens either. They 
wait, you see, until they can afford to 
have children without financial help 
from the mother. Which solves the 
problem very nicely both for them and 
for ourselves.” Wherewith he swung 
back in his chair with a pleased air of 
finality as if to say, “And this large 
problem being conclusively settled, what 
shall we take up next?” 


No Special Favors 
“() F course business cannot afford 


to be ruthless,” observed an- 

other personnel director rea- 
sonably enough. ‘We know that the 
welfare of business and the good of so- 
ciety are inextricably bound up together. 
We can’t cheat our employees and ex- 
pect to win. But at the same time we 
feel that we owe married women no 
favors. We owe women employees an 
income which will enable them to sup- 
port themselves comfortably and we owe 
male employees an income which will 
enable them to support themselves and 
their families comfortably, and in spite 
of the complicated situations which have 
arisen in this evolving society we still 
feel that here our duty ends.” 

All of which goes to show that busi- 
ness organizations—express their reasons 
as their spokesmen may—do not have to, 
do not want to and will not cooperate 
with married women who wish to have 
children—except in cases distinctly to 
their advantage. 

“And do women really want them 
to?” It was a woman who asked this 
question—a married woman and a 
mother, and personnel director of a large 
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advertising agency besides. “I do no 
believe that women expect the busines 
world ‘to help provide for them when 
they have children.. When a woman 
becomes a mother she expects to make 
sacrifices for her child. It is not a ques- 
tion of pride with her, but of justice, 


It is her child and she will pay the price § 5; 


for it. 


A Bit of Cooperation 


«< eee thing,” she went fy 


on, “social investigators seem 
to think that married women 
in business who have no children de- 
liberately chose to have a job in prefer. 


ence to babies. On the contrary, a large 
proportion of the women who work in 


offices do so because the job they would 
prefer—motherhood—is closed to them.” 

At the same time, in spite of these 
rigorous personal views this employer 
does cooperate with expectant mothers— 


at least to the extent of granting them | 
leaves of absence of whatever duration 7 
they wish. This is done, however, she 7 
explains, not for the sake of society, or as 


a bit of philanthropy to help the mother 
but solely for the advantage of the firm. 
“We grant a leave of absence for this 
reason,” she says, “as we would grant 


it if the employee wished to take a|7 


Mediterranean cruise, simply in order to 
retain a valued worker. Advertising 
writers are highly trained professional 
women. Naturally, when they have been 
in our employ for several years and have 


proved their value to us we do not wish F 


to lose them. But as for giving them 
part-pay or sickness insurance, they never 
expect it. 


weak and incapacitated must be shielded. 


And of course no business organization 7 


can adopt this code.” 
Yet, in at least one instance, a woman 


has received part-pay in addition ty 


leave of absence. The woman is 3 


teacher in Barnard College, Columbia 


She applied for a leave of absence expect: 


ing no favor’ other than this, but her & 


case was taken by the dean of the college 


to the President of Columbia University, 
+ har 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who 
granted her a leave of absence with 
partial payment of salary for four 
months. As such an application had not 
been made before and has not been rt 
peated since, whether this precedent will 
be made the nucleus of a policy only sub- 
sequent cases will show. 

The teacher herself, grateful but not 
triumphant, expresses some doubt of the 
wisdom of such a policy. “It would make 
married women potentially so much 
more expensive than single women,” she 


points out, “that deans and superintet § 
» unde 


dents of schools would naturally dis 
criminate against them, so that in the 
long run the married woman might b& 
seriously disadvantaged.” 
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All «i which leads to one conclusion. 
Wome: who wish to combine work out- 
side their homes with parenthood as a 
man combines them, with a minimum of 


interruptions and a maximum of progress, 
must seek professional fields. A woman 
with special ability or talent which can- 
not be easily replaced may be so valuable 
to her employers (declarations of bank- 
ers to the contrary) that they are glad 
to grant her time out to have children 
even at the cost of considerable incon- 
venience. I found a store buyer who had 
been granted partial payment of salary 
during the months that she was inca- 
pacitated, as an expression of appreciation 
for her services, while in the same store 
other young women, unable to continue 
their work for the same reason, were 
‘laid off.”” I heard of a doctor, medical 
supervisor of the personnel of a large 
manufacturing organization, who was 
granted the percentage of her salary 
which ordinarily goes to employees in- 
capacitated for other reasons—again, be- 
cause she was a “valued employee.” 
Staff writers of publications, staff artists, 
publishers’ readers, editors, too, possess 
a special kind of talent and training 
which may prompt their employers to 
go to some sacrifice to retain them. 

A woman who impresses her brains so 
vividly upon the organization with which 
she works and climbs so high in it that 
she is recognized as a personality and a 
force is, of course, 


for instance, a woman is required to re- 
sign immediately on recognizing her con- 
dition and may not return inside of two 
years, exceptions being made only in the 
event that her child dies or in case her 
husband becomes physically or mentally 
incapacitated. There are many schools 
that will not permit any married women 
to teach. 


Women in Industry 


UT it is the women in industry 
B who are the really knotty problem. 

Of the two million women in this 
country who are gainfully employed by 
far the highest per cent are in industry. 
These women working in restaurants and 
laundries, in canning and clothing and 
shoe and cigar factories, not only earn 
considerably less than those employed in 
offices but to a great extent their motives 
for working are different. They are 
not interested in self-expression. They 
work because they actually need the 
money to feed hungry mouths or be- 
cause if money is to go into the bank 
to pay for Johnnie’s future education or 
to buy a victrola for the sitting room 
or provide for a rainy day it must come 
from this source. If these women are 
laid off when they become expectant 
mothers, and if they find their jobs filled 
when they ask for them again, they are 
more seriously affected than the woman 
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home to get their supper, and clean up 
the house and wash their clothes, a sec- 
ond day’s work is just beginning for her. 
Is it fair to Mrs. Schultz, no matter 
what her finances may be, to encourage 
her to do the work of two women? 

In Russia and in Germany and Eng- 
land there are maternity benefits for 
mothers in industry. These benefits are 
a form of social insurance, administered 
by the state. The employer pays the 
larger share, the employee a smaller 
share and the state pays the cost of 
administration. In this country there 
is nothing of the sort, nor has any move- 
ment been inaugurated to secure it. 
Here, in industry as in business, the em- 
ployer’s policy depends entirely upon his 
temperament and upon the conditions 
the nature of his organization imposes. 
With one exception. The industrial 
world has trade unions to reckon with. 
In the open shops the employer can dis- 
miss a woman as soon as her condition 
becomes noticeable and refuse to re- 
employ her when she returns and there 
is no one to reproach him. But in the 
closed shop the trade unions stand ready 
to fight for the rights of their members. 
In the clothing industry, for instance, 
the garment workers’ trade union make 
it their business to fend for individual 
members. If a woman drops out toward 
the end of the season the employer is 


usually willing to hire a temporary sub- 
stitute and _ hold 


her place for her. 





in a very advan- 
tageous position to 
essay motherhood 
—so advantageous, 
in fact, as to be 
extrao rdinary. 
$ ten o graphers, 
however, and bank 
clerks, department 
store clerks and all 


who fill minor po- 
sitions in the busi- 
ness world must 
realize with what 
philosophy they 
can that combined 
parenthood and 
job-keeping come 
hard. 

Women in the 
tral Government 
know rather defi- 
nitely what advan- 
tages to expect. Under the civil service 
regulations it is stipulated that employees 
are entitled to one month’s vacation with 
pay, and at the discretion of their im- 
mediate superior may receive an addi- 
tional leave of one month without pay, 
in case of illness. Childbirth, if the 


) Superior cares to so define it, may fall 


under this classification. 

eachers in the public schools, too, 
generally find a fairly well-defined 
policy. In the New York City schools, 








Some employers believe that if a wife contributes outside earnings for the upkeep of 
her home, she will soon find herself carrying more than her share of the load 


who works just because she enjoys it. 

Apparently, therefore, if any mothers 
should be given cooperation by their 
employers, it is these. But immediately 
the usual consideration clamors to be 
heard. Mothers in business and _ pro- 
fessional work, fairly well paid, can 
afford competent domestic service, but 
these women very literally themselves 
perform three jobs. When, at the end 
of the day, Mrs. Schultz calls for her 
children at the day nursery and goes 





But if she leaves — 
at the beginning 
of the season he 
finds it harder to 
find a woman will- 
ing to take a tem- 
porary job and so 
is less likely to 
cede to the 
union’s demand. 

Thus in indus- 
try, too, the em- 
ployer has the last 
word. He it is, as 
usual in our capi- 
talistic régime, at 
whom we _ have 
leave to point our 
fingers. He is “the 
boss’—and the 
economic and the 
social destinies of 
husbands, wives 
and children are 
directed according to his arbitrary stand- 
ards. 

A statement which he, course, 
would be the first to protest. He, too, 
he would tell us, is a product of the 
times, with machinery and ships, scien- 
tific discoveries and continents of natural 
resources comprising a complicated 
whole of which he is only one human 
part—these gainfully employed mothers 
and all their intimately human _prob- 
lems, another part. 
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“Oh, East is East, and West is West, exertion, something to be framed or a women (except for Queen Marie) § 3 
and never the twain shall meet...” jewel to be kept in a setting behind two — serves to heighten it. 

T is poetry but is it true? Ru- doors of carved sandalwood. She seems, Rumania is a strange mélange of East § 
mania gives it the lie. Bucharest as she lies there, the perfect symbol of | and West, of an aristocracy wealthy ; 
gives it the lie. This slim, beau- the ancient East in its ideal of woman. cultivated, French in the exterior aspects j 
tiful woman, lying upon a couch Yet she has for herself chosen to work of its civilization, living like a froth ‘ 
under the trefoliated arches of a after the manner of her Western sisters. upon a stewing pot of ignorant workers 

tiled loggia in her ancient palace near She has broken through the traditions of in field and street. 3 
Bucharest, gives it the lie. her people, and the more difficult strands For all their Parisian graces, men in 
For she, this Princess Marthe Bibesco, of the tradition of her family, to work _ the “upper classes” preserve the Eastern §& 
is subtle with the charm of the East and to develop her native talent for liter- habit of mind. Their women are fre 
vivid with the vitality of the West. ature. quently beautiful, always well turned 
She lies upon a couch, there, shaded It would be impossible for an Ameri- out, socially agreeable, and kept “wher & 
from the hot sun. At her feet is a rug can woman who had not visited Ru- women should be kept,” within the con 5% \ 


of ivory yellow fur. On the tiled floor mania and who had not personally fines of their own world, the well 

of the loggia is a wide flat basket heaped known such family traditions in those known ancient Eastern world of the 

high with red rose petals. On the wall Eastern families, to guess what degree unseen. 

behind her, a blaze of bright Rumanian of moral courage such a course demands. Other women—not of their class— 

embroideries. From this personality, in this slight work in the fields along with men and 
She is beautiful with the beauty of a b’ography of the Princess Marthe oxen, carry burdens. Barefoot, they § 

delicate nose, wide dark eyes, a skin of Bibesco, you may gain some sense of a_ clean streets. 








nacre. She is graceful with a slow curve national picture of the women of her This beautiful creature before us. 
of gesture. She has a voice effortless in| country, just as, from her writings, you lying there upon the couch in the c00 
its lovely music. may form a picture of its scene. shade, is the flower of a Byzantine 


She seems a thing aloof from any Her contrast to other Rumanian strain. Her roots are in one of thes T 
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many tides of conquest which carried 
wave after wave of Eastern armies 
across these fields where once the Ro- 
mans reigned—reigned and left in a 
thousand details of language and of 
birth, of marriage and of funeral cus- 
toms, the obvious relics of their race. 
Eastern in the quality of her charm, 
the phrasing of her beauty, she is West- 
ern in her searching after something 
other in her life than simple ease and 


personal enjoyment and family tradition. 


ARRIED to the Prince Bibesco 
M at the age of sixteen, for any 

other Rumanian girl her life 
would have been completed. For these 
Bibescos are one of the great, one of the 
few historic families surviving in Ru- 
mania. They are, in a sense, to Ru- 
mania what, for instance, the Cecils or 
the folks of Northumberland are to 
England. 

They remain not merely rich and 
ancient of title, but they develop in each 
generation men who take sonie place in 
their country’s work, usually in diplo- 
macy. Antoine Bibesco is still remem- 
bered in Washington, for example—that 
Prince Bibesco who married Margot 
Asquith’s brilliant daughter, and passed 
from being Rumanian Minister here to 
his present post in Spain. 

Child though she was in years, Prin- 
cess Marthe Bibesco when she married 
was already fluent in four languages and 
endowed, they tell you, with the graces 
of a woman of the world. At eighteen 
she was called upon to preside over the 
Legation in Teheran when her husband 
was sent as Minister to Persia. 

But for all the conventionalities in 
which she had been trained and to whose 
uses she was so accustomed, the young 
Princess kept the soul of the artist. 
That is the temperament of escape. 
However it be in the world about it, the 
artist soul never is utterly of it. 

Persia for her was embodied romance. 





It was a place of turquoise, 
bulbuls, cool fountains, 
sandalwood, incense, and 
the subtle intrigues of 
crafty minds. She heard 
everything, saw everything, 
knew everyone. Yet they 
could not, for her, remain 
out there, phantasmagoria, 
nor could they, on the 
other hand, penetrate into 
forming the reality of life 
for such a nature as hers— 
the artist nature. 

Getting home from a 
ball as the golden dawn 
was rising behind the palms 
of Teheran, she would sit 
up in her bed to write and 
write in a diary the bits of 
wit, the patterned scenes, 
the impressions of the 
varied life about her until, 
the jalousies waxing hot 
beneath the coming sun, 
her maid would close the 
great white shutters, lay a 
cool cloth upon her head 
and persuade her to sleep. 

Among the diplomatic 
corps of the time—a time 
that seems so long ago yet 
is really only a time just 
before the war—was the 
distinguished French writer M. Barres. 
Sitting with him one night after dinner, 
she began to tell him of her joy in th’s 
new world. She had been educated en- 
tirely in Paris, lived there almost ex- 
clusively during her childhood. 

The strain of the exotic East in her, 
overlaid by its coating-of Western cul- 
ture though it was, stirred to a kind of 
ecstacy in the discovery of Persian 
poetry. For she had studied Persian, 
too, could read it with some ease. 

As she talked to him, M. 
listened. 

“You should write a book,” he 


Barres 


said, 





The wonderful prosperity of Rumania’s fields and herds provide a fascinating setting for 


a civilization whose roots are in the exotic East 











A country church near “Mogoshoia” shows Byzantine 
influence in its beautiful primitive frescoes 


at last. Then, as he noted the tell-tale 
expression in her eyes, he accused her: 
“You have written one. Let me see it!” 


OW reluctantly she gave it to 

him, with what genuine hesi- 

tancy, it would be hard for the 
frank American-trained girl to guess. 
But she did give it to him. 

He went away with it and time 
passed. He said nothing more about it. 
She did not mention it. 

Then one day he called upon her. 
‘About your book,” he said, “it is now 
to be published in Paris.” 

Fate had taken it out of her hands. 
She was afraid. But she was happy. 
She was afraid because her family did 
not approve of her writing. She was 
happy because almost without her own 
volition that age-old longing of the 
artist for expression—expression, yes, 
but for expression that catches in turn 
the sympathy of its audience—in spite 
of herself, that longing was to be ful- 
filled. In spite of herself—and also in 
spite of her family. 

The family of the young Princess 
Bibesco were at first horrified at the 
thought of her publishing. Writing a 
diary was permissible, but bursting into 
print was—well, quite another thing. 
Moreover, she had been the constant 
companion of Royalty. And Royalty 
used to have—before the war—a certain 
distaste for publicity. But they suc- 
cumbed, for “The Eight Persian De- 
lights” appeared. It was promptly 
crowned by the (Cont. on page 37) 
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What are the prospects for their future when their main interest is not in their marriage but in the excitement of late ho 
“Companionate Marriage 


Shall We Change Our Marriage Laws? Judge Lindsey's 
Books Raise the Question. Mrs. Hale, Lecturer and 
Writer, Has a Sound and Definite Answer 


By BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 


Illustrations by Poly 


ITH his two books, 
“The Revolt of 
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riage,” Judge Lind- YY 4 LP 
sey has exploded a _ bomb % Yj; 
which reverberates much more 
loudly than previous _fire- YA 
crackers, such as Free Love, the Z Z 
Right to Happiness, and Trial f r 
Marriage, ignited by Wells, (XN iN Y 
the Bertrand Russells, Have- [Ay Wes 
lock Ellis, et al. For Judge Gee | ee 
Lindsey is a social worker, not try. ZZ 
an abstract philosopher or a ZB WZ —\B 
mere intellectual sensualist, and eA d WEA ~L 
his ideas, backed by twenty-five { eee 
years’ experience in the Juvenile a ep 3 hee V 
Court of Denver, are entitled ‘ ire 4 i 
to respectful consideration free BE) \\\) f 
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conceived theory. We must ac- 
cept his main facts (though not 
necessarily his statistics, which 
are loose) and consider if they 
inevitably point to his theory of 
a cure; confident that society 
will not change its marriagt 
standards while any wholesome 
alternative is to be found. 

What, then, are these facts. 
and what the Judge’s proposed 
cure? 

The facts are that the Judgt 
has, through the Juvenile Court 
of Denver, uncovered a great 
many examples of adolescent 
sex-experience, combined with a 
widely spread knowledge of 
contraceptives, even among high 
school children. (He gives 4 
figure of about fifty per cent of 
children so affected.) He de- 
duces from these a general “re- 
volt of youth” against accepted 
standards of sex morality. De 
ploring this, and recognizing 
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that even. among girls the sex instinct 
usually (though not always) predates 
the parental instinct, he is driven to con- 
clude that the sole cure is to give this 
youthful sex-impulse a normal functional 
outlet through recognition of a new 
form of marriage, called ‘“companion- 
ate.’ ‘This marriage is to be without 
responsibilities. The bride is to be 
given instructions in birth control (or 
rather contraception), the 


function is the greatest, not the least. 
Even among savages and primitive peo- 
ples the right to the use of this power 
has almost always had to be earned. 
The young savage has to labor to pur- 
chase his first wife. He often has to 
undergo a long and painful initiation at 
the hands of his elders into the privileges 
of manhood. Jacob served fourteen years 
for Rachel, and was the finer man for it. 





couple are to live in their 
own homes as before, but 
with the right of free ac- 
cess each to the other, and 
the marriage is to be 
terminable at will by a 
mere declaration. Should 
a pregnancy result in spite 
| of contraceptives, the mar- 
riage automatically _ be- 
comes a conventional one. 
Under these conditions 
promiscuity will be re- 
> placed by monogamy, or at 
worst, progressive monog- 
| amy. 

This summing up cov- 
hers, I think, the main 
thesis of the Judge’s two 
volumes. But it should 


also be noted that he dis- 
© claims the point of view of 
© the specialist who, seeing 
) only abnormal cases, sus- 


© pects everyone of abnormal- 

> ity. He claims equal fa- 
miliarity with innocent and 
with experienced children, 
for, he says, the innocent 
call at his court to consult 

> him about the delinquencies 
of their friends. 

Let us take this last 
point first. Are we really 
asked to believe that as 
great a proportion of | 
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necessity, like eating or sleeping, Com- 
panionate Marriage would be _ the 
answer. But it is not. It is also a 
mental and spiritual problem. We 
have spent millenniums in trying to lift 
ourselves above the thoughtless animal 
in our use of this function. Among 
civilized beings sex should be regarded 
reverently as a power to be carned and 
conserved; a reward of full maturity, 
not a_ school-boy _ indul- 
gence. There is evidence 
for this attitude in the in- 
stinct itself, for, while the 
sex instinct is strong in 
adolescence, so is the in- 
stinct for withdrawal. De- 
nial is not merely imposed 
through suggestion; it is 
innate and is found even 
among animals, whose fe- 
males refuse the male when 
the time is-not ripe. 

Moreover, the sex in- 
stinct in adolescence is 
diffused, lacking a_ fixed 
object. The young are in 
love only with Love, and 
Love’s personification in 
some lad or lass can, and 
does, change almost from 
day to day. Its very in- 
stability proves that the in- 
stinct, though awake, is not 
fully developed. 

What with our revolt 
from Puritanism, the tab- 
loid press, the movies, sex 
novels and plays, and _ ill- 
digested psychoanalysis and 
psychology, we are in dan- 
ger of getting sex on the 
brain. Our judgments are 
becoming mushy. There is 
a school, even in pedagogy, 
which seems to advocate 
giving the young whatever 





normally sexed as of over- a 
sexed young people use the 
machinery of the Juvenile 
Court, or that the innocent are always 
aware of the conduct of their experi- 
enced school-fellows? Must it not 
rather be the fact that the majority of 
healthy and well-behaved young people 
barely know of the Court’s existence? 
And if so, what becomes of the Judge’s 
denial that his theories and statistics are 
influenced by a preponderating knowl- 
edge of the darker side? 
_ After reading these two books care- 
tully—a debt I owe to my respect for 
ludge Lindsey’s record—I find myself, 
hrough my own knowledge of the 
young, unable to accept his statistics 
and in profound disagreement with his 
ure. Let me endeavor to state the 
ther side. 

The higher the species, the longer 
he childhood. The higher the civiliza- 
‘on, the longer the period of training 
or life's responsibilities. Of these re- 
Ponsibilities, the right use of the sex 


Friendship between parents and children is an 
cultivated as an outlet for normal young emotions 


On the other hand, very young mar- 
riages are a source of racial deteriora- 
tion. But this last applies to fruitful 
marriages. Companionate marriage is 
to be fruitless. That is to say, the 
young are to be offered sex experience 
divorced from responsibility of any kind 
—racial or economic. 

The sum of marriage is sex, comrade- 
ship, children, and economic partner- 
ship. The new marriage eliminates the 
last two, leaving sex and comradeship. 
But the latter can be—and is—obtained 
outside marriage, through friendship; so 
that the new marriage boils down to sex. 
The emphasis, without housekeeping, 
financial responsibility or children, is on 
sex, and sex alone. Is this a wise offer 
to make to adolescents, or is it not rather 
a very great danger to all those qualities 
which go to build up a responsible citi- 
zen? 

If sex expression were a mere physical 


art that 


they want. “Let them,” it 
seems to say, “express their 
impulses, whether they be 
for candy, pleasure, or sex; let them have 
what they fancy; they will learn from 
experience.’—Yes, after digestion is 
ruined, nerves permanently impaired, or 
standards cheapened and debased, they 
will have learned, but alas, not before it 
is too late! 

Judge Lindsey, in my opinion, is try- 
ing to cure a symptom, not a disease. 
I see absolutely no evidence that loose 
young people will be lured into monog- 
amy by “companionate” or any other 
marriage form. ‘Those who indulge the 
sex instinct prematurely are out for sen- 
sation, not for faithful love—a sensa- 
tion usually preceded by late hours, joy- 
riding, and drinking. They desire, not 
marriage, but excitement—the thrill of 
another and newer adventure. There 
are exceptions, of course, but the ex- 
ceptions can be accommodated with an 
early marriage without changing the 
(Continued on page 32) 
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AN Hoover carry 


Ohio against 
Willis in the 
April primaries, 





and who got the 
rest of the Continental Trading 
Company's three million prof- 


? 


its: 

The news of the month in 
Washington is chiefly a series 
of questions, with these two 
topping the list. The Capitol, 
where for every pro there is 
a con, and for every official 
statement a qualifying clause, 
has come as near to seething as 
it ever does. We seem sudden- 
ly to have waked up to the fact 
that the 1928 primaries, con- 
ventions and election are real, 
earnest and the goal of much 
that is gong on now in our 
midst. We got tired of read- 
ing endless newspaper columns 
of prediction. Then Mr. 
Hoover's hat was placed in the 
Ohio ring in response to “re- 
quests from very many Repub- 
licans of Ohio that I permit 
my name to be entered in the 
Presidential primaries of that 
state,” and Washington real- 
ized that a good political fight 
was on. The political interest 
which ought to be expressed in 
votes spends itself here in the capital 
in endless talk. Not for long years have 
we become so agitated over the selec- 
tion of an inmate for the White 
House. 

It is rather characteristic of Herbert 
Hoover that he says to his lieutenants 
in Ohio, where his first test as a candi- 
date is to come, ‘Go ahead and work 
for me if you want to, but don’t ex- 
pect me to come out there and make 
speeches.” He gives fifteen-minute in- 
terviews to the visiting politicos on the 
Hoover bandwagon, but he spends hours 
discussing plans for the economic sur- 
vey of the nation which he has recently 
launched, and which promises to be the 
complete economic study ever 


most 
any country. Asked to give 


made in 


Your Business in Washington 


Presidential Bees Buzz, the Trail of the Oil Scandal Narrows, 
Legislative Action Slows for the Great Game of Politics, 
and Public Opinion Cools Off the Navy Bill 


By CATHERINE I, HACKETT 





Harris and Ewing, Washington 


The arches of the unfinished St. Alban’s Cathedral overlook 
Washington from xooded heights 


his views flood control before the 
Senate Commerce Committee, he an- 
swers with a polite “delighted,” which 
ignores the fact that certain committee 
members hoped for political ammuni- 
tion rather than information from his 
recommendations. 

The Teapot Dome oil case, which 
for four years has been only a vague 
undertone with explosions 
from complicated court actions, is again 
the Big Show in Washington. 

In the committee room of the Senate 
Office Building, where just four years 
ago Senator Walsh, of Montana, be- 
gan the difficult unraveling of the knots 
cleverly tied by Mr. Sinclair and his 
associates, the oil drama goes on; open- 
ing up, scene after scene, an appalling 


on 


occasional 
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plot. Senator Walsh, like on f 
of those persistent detectives in 


A 


a modern mystery play, fol. 
lows one slender clue after 
another. Many of them lead 


nowhere. But in the hearings 
of the past month, there ha 
been amassed evidence of the! 
dark dealings back in 1921 by 
which Millionaire H. F. Sin-| 
clair planned to make a neat 
profit from his oil lease, with 
the connivance of Albert BJ 
Fall. The courts have never j 
been able to prove to a cer} 
tainty the source of $233,000 f 
in Liberty Bonds which M:z| 


Fall mysteriously acquired.) 
Senator Walsh secured from 
Fall’s’ son-in-law, Everhart 


testimony that the bonds came | 
from Mr. Sinclair, as supposed f 
payment for an interest in ¢ 


remote New Mexico ranch} 
The “interest” has never gone 
beyond the matter of pay} 
ment. 


“This was a perfectly open} 
and aboveboard business trans | 
action,’ declared Mr. Fall, to] 
reporters who carried news of 
the hearing to him at his New} 
Mexico home. Committee men-} 
bers asked why Mr. Fall ha 
not mentioned this transaction 
before, instead of making even 
effort to cenceal it. ' 


the 


Other salient facts stood out in 1 
mass of complicated financial transa§ 
tions engineered by Mr. Sinclair: : 

The Continental Trading Compa! § 
organized by Sinclair in 1921, matt 
about three millions clear profit by pur 
chasing oil for $1.50 a barrel, the pur§ 
chase being guaranteed by the Prairt§ 
Oil and Gas Company and the Indiati 
Standard Oil Company, which later ° 
the same day bought the oil from ti 
Continental for $1.75 a barrel. Ths 


¢he 
nt 


was the only transaction made by t 
mysterious dummy corporation. 

question was—why did the guaranto's 
not buy the oil themselves for $1. 
instead of working through the Cot 
tinental Company as a “middleman: 
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Colonel! Robert Stewart, chairman of 
the Indiana Standard, insisted that this 
was “a good business deal” for his com- 
pany. But Senator Walsh could not 
see it. 

Part of the Continental profits went 
to James O’Neil, former president of 
the Prairie, now expatriate in Europe 
to escape questioning. O’Neil later re- 
turned $800,000 oi the Continental 
Liberty Bonds to the chairman of his 
board of directors as being the rightful 
property of the Prairie company’s stock- 
holders. 

Senator Walsh is now on the trail of 
the rest of the three million; the trail 
seems to be leading into the campaign 
chests of both parties, to which Sinclair 
contributed in the 1924 campaign. 

There are, of course, gentlemen who 
insist. that the present investigation, 
instigated by Senator Norris, is merely 
a fishing expedition engineered by the 
progressives and the Democrats with an 
eye on the campaign. Colonel Stewart, 
chairman of the Indiana Standard, re- 
fused to tell the committee whether he 
had ever discussed with Sinclair the dis- 
position of the Continental’s profits, 
and whether he knew of any one who 
had received the bonds representing 
these profits. Arrested by resolution of 
the Senate, freed on a writ of habeas 
corpus, he declared to the District Su- 
preme Court through his lawyer that 
the Senate was going beyond its rights 
in investigating the private affairs of a 
citizen. 


“What Is the Use?” 
7: this, Mr. George Wickersham, 


counsel for the Senate, retorted 

that the aim of the investigation 
is legislation rendering ‘‘impossible in 
the future such breaches of public duty 
as the courts have declared to be in- 
volved in the Fall-Sinclair-Doheny oil 
lease transactions of 1921 and 1922.” If 
the case is appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, the right of the Sen- 
ate to compel testimony by recalcitrant 
witnesses may be decided once and for 
all, 

Senator Caraway expressed the view 
of the Democratic side of the chamber 
when he arose to ask: “What is the 
use of certifying anything down there 
to the court when we know we will 
never live long enough to hear the end 
of it?” 

_ There is a certain justice in his ques- 
tion. Over a year ago, Mr. Sinclair 
was duly sentenced to three months in 
4common jail for contempt of the Sen- 
ate, the same charge standing against 
Colonel Stewart. The matter is still in 
the courts. And the jury-shadowing 
case, involving Mr. Sinclair in a charge 
of contempt of court, has been pending 
for four months before Justice Siddons, 
of the District Supreme Court, with no 
end in sight, 


The committee room has _ been 
crowded every day of the hearings; 
either because of an inherent desire on 
the part of the populace to see unscru- 
pulous wealth brought to justice, or 
sheer delight in watching the workings 
of the Walsh inquisitorial mind, or the 
fun of seeing men who look like the 
newspaper cartoons of Big Business try- 
ing to wriggle off the many prongs ot 
the hooks on which they seem to be im- 
paled. Also it isn’t every day that the 
general public can get within a few feet 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who came 
off with considerable credit as a wit- 
ness. Big Business may or may not be, 
as he declared, essentially honest and 
honestly essential to the nation. But he 
was entirely right in his surmise that 
the oil industry in particular is looked 
at with considerable suspicion. Toco 
many dark objects have been dragged 
out of a certain woodpile by Senator 
Walsh. 

The proceedings of the past month 
have brought the Teapot Dome case into 
the limelight, where it is to be hoped it 
will stay until the last cent of the Con- 
tinental’s three million profits is ac- 
counted for, and various “honest 
business deals” are more fully explained 
by their promoters. 

The United States Senate is for some 
reason always at its best when it is 
discussing one of those resolutions which 
merely express its sense that something 
should or should not be done. After 
watching its proceedings for three long 
afternoons, while the La Follette anti- 
third term, resolution was up, one 
amused spectator decided that these re- 
ports about pressure of legislative busi- 
ness, vital problems awaiting solution, 
and so on, must be just newspaper talk. 
For here was a resolution, obviously a 
political gesture, with no binding effect, 
arousing Senators to flight after flight 
of the most pointed and amusing ora- 
tory heard in many weeks, while the 
grinning doorkeepers shushed violently 
to quell the merriment of the gallery 
crowds. 


The World Court Again 


O one seemed concerned over 
N pending legislation on Mississip- 

pi flood control, once  con- 
sidered so imperative that a_ special 
session was talked of; the alien property 
bill waited; nothing had been done for 
the long-suffering farmer; tax reduction 
interested no one; not one voice was 
raised to urge the Senate to considera- 
tion of one of the most. significant 
measures introduced this session—the 
Gillett resolution to revive the question 
of American adherence to the World 
Court. 

Only a scattered few in the galleries 
heard the debate on the Walsh resolu- 
tion for investigation of the political and 
financial affiliations of the alleged 
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“power trust,” a significant project 
filled with dynamite. But long lines 
waited in the corridors, every seat was 
filled, while agitated Senators argued 
whether the resolution of the youngest 
Senator was or wasn’t a slap at Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and had he or hadn't he 
already eliminated himself from the 
Republican lists. It was all very in- 
formal, and the “regulars” trotted back 
and forth among the desks asking each 
other whether a vote against it would 
be interpreted as opposition to the third- 
term tradition, as Senator Borah con- 
tended, or a slap at Mr. Coolidge, 
which Senator Fess deplored almost 
tearfully. 


A Prickly Proposal 
AT HARRISON, who has no 


peer in the jolly game of bedeviling 

the Republicans, ridiculed the dig- 
nified Simeon until Nick Longworth felt 
impelled to come over from the House 
side and sit in the next desk with a com- 
forting hand on the shoulder of the 
draft-Coolidge-or-bust Senator from 
Ohio. The Republican Coolidge bloc 
wanted to cut out the section ‘‘com- 
mending” Mr. Coolidge for his ob- 
servance of the tradition. Why, even 
the Democrats were eager to commend 
the President, to show their belief in his 
good faith, said Senator Harrison in 
honeyed tones. And here were his 
closest friends protesting! It just didn’t 
look right to Mr. Harrison; the Demo- 
crats, believing Mr. Coolidge meant 
what he said on that August morning 
in the Black Hills, “have more faith in 
Calvin Coolidge than have the Senators 
on the side who are close to him. 

“But then,” he added, “they know 
him better than we do.” The delighted 
galleries chuckled, snickered and finally 
guffawed, while Mr. Fess tried to look 
amused at Mr. Harrison’s wit. 

Senator Fess, moving for the elimina- 
tion of the clause referring to Mr. Cool- 
idge, had no retort when La Follette 
observed that it was all right with him. 
The Old Guard having proved con- 
clusively that Mr. Coolidge is not 
definitely out of the race he would with- 
draw the proposal that the President 
be commended. Senator Norris entered 
a “protest against this repudiation of 
Mr. Coolidge by the New England 
radicals.” The Progressives and the 
Democrats look upon the passage of 
the resolution, by the unexpectedly large 
vote of 56 to 26, as a blow at the ‘“‘pow- 
ertul forces within the Republican party 
who are working for the renomination 
of the President,” a movement which 
pains them considerably. Nevertheless, 
if the Republican convention in hope- 
less deadlock should turn to Mr. Cool- 
idge—and the possibility still bobs up 
in cloakroom pow-wows—his supporters 
can still say, even in the face of the 

(Continued on page +0) 








ECRETARY HOOVER’S en- 
trance into the Ohio presidential 
primaries and the extending of 
the oil scandal trail to political 
campaign funds, are events that 
crowd foreign news into a small space 
in the inside pages of the newspaper. 
And even when we discover it, we find it 
lacking in tremendous significance. In 
other countries, too, domestic politics 
are the affair of the hour. France and 
Germany are preparing for the general 
elections in May, and Japan has been in 
the midst of a campaign, of interest be- 
cause in this election universal manhood 
suffrage was exercised for the first time. 





Peace at Panama 
HE Sixth Pan-American Con- 


ference came to an end in Ha- 

vana with peace and good will 
written into the records. This was 
largely due to the eloquence of Charles 
Evans Hughes, head of the American 
delegation. Perhaps a little of it was 
due to the visit of young Colonel Lind- 
bergh who appeared punctually in the 
sky above Havana, according to a 
schedule planned many weeks in ad- 
vance. At any rate, the end of the 
conference found us with more friends 
among the Latin-American countries 
than we had had at the beginning of 
it. For one thing we avoided the inter- 
vention issue. This was raised when 
three Latin-American republics at- 
tempted to have written into interna- 
tional law the proposal that interven- 


tion in the “internal” affairs of a 
country be prohibited under all cir- 
cumstances. To this we offered a clear- 
cut negative. The only agreement 
then possible was agreement to dis- . 
agree. - The intervention issue was 


therefore shelved. 

On the credit side of the proceed- 
ings were the reorganization of the 
Pan-American Union without any po- 
litical entanglements, the beginning of 
a codification of international law for 
the Americas and the adoption of reso- 
lutions providing for the obligatory ar- 
bitration of all international disputes 
of a juridical nature, exceptions being 
made to questions involving _ state 
sovereignty and matters under domes- 
tic jurisdiction. By the terms of the 
resolutions, representatives of the 
American Republics are to meet in 
Washington in a year to draw up a 


urrent €vents 


convention that will be submitted to 
their respective governments for rati- 
fication. 

And as far as the United States was 








Mr. Public thinks a small navy will do 


concerned, the fate of the intervention 
question can be counted on the credit 
side. Shelved by agreement, it was in- 
troduced anew at one of the last ses- 
sions by the Foreign Minister of Salva- 
dor in the form of a resolution. A 
crisis threatened. Hisses for our 
policy were heard. But Charles Evans 
Hughes, head of the American delega- 
tion, hurled back every implied charge 
of aggression in a moving speech. His 
defense and exposition of American 
policy had two results. The resolution 
against intervention was withdrawn, 
and the South and Central American 
republics were divided into two groups, 
with the largest supporting the United 
States. It is too early, of course, to 
evaluate the accomplishments of the 
Congress. Yet this much seems plain: 
It has thrown light on popular feeling 
in Latin-American countries, given us 
occasion to define our Latin-American 
policy, and ended with the most power- 
ful nation of the Western Hemisphere 
in the position of advantage. 


Elusive General Sandino 


EANTIME what of General 
Sandino? Variously labeled 
bandit, rebel, and patriot, he 

has contradicted reports of his death by 
re-appearing as the head of his guerrilla 
bands. That much seems certain. The 
rest of the story, as it is reported from 
day to day in the newspapers, is a 
mingling of legend and conjecture. We 
can believe, however, the American ma- 
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rine reinforcements have reached Mata) 


galpa, the center of the American expe. 
dition against him, and have been seen 
crossing the high ridges beyond the city, 
But as we go to press they have not yet 
gained contact with Sandino’s men. 


In Washington an amendment to the 7 


Military Bill providing that none of the 7 


funds appropriated should be used of 


send troops to foreign countries without 
consent of Congress was defeated in the es: 
House of Representatives by a vote of | 
103 to 71. It appears to have been a) 


partisan proposal, though there were im 


few Republican votes for it and two 
Democratic votes against it. | 


& 


Modifying the Naval Bill 
ere protests 


t 
t 
against the naval program drafted | 
by Secretary Wilbur and ap- 
proved by President Coolidge, are help. | 
ing drive the “Big Navy” group in Con. | 
gress to the wall. Aiding public opinion 
in this drive on its demand for new | 
ships, aircraft, personnel and mainte 
nance, is fear on the part of Republica 
leaders that excessive expenditures for 
the navy would endanger the tax reduc- 
tion bill, flood relief, and other emer 
gency measures. President Coolidge ha 
already called attention to the peril con- 
fronting measures affecting the revenues. | 
As we go to press, it is apparent that 
the final form of the naval bill will 
carry appropriations well below the 


$800,000,000 estimated. 


French Good Will Fliers 
OW that Colonel Lindbergh’s ar 


Odyssey over jungles, mountain 
and seas is ended we have af 
opportunity to pay tribute to other al! 


ree 


ee pene 





Hoover’s hat is in the ring 
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adventurers—the French good will fliers, 
Captain Dieudonné Costes and Lieuten- 
ant Commander Joseph Lebrix. They 
were the first to cross the South At- 
lantic on a non-stop flight from east to 
west, flying from Africa to South 
America, and from South America here. 


| The next stage of their journey is to 


take them to San Francisco by way of 
Chicago and Cheyenne, along the trans- 
continental air mail routes. They will 
go to Tokio by boat. Whether they fly 
from Tokio to Paris will depend on in- 
structions from the French Air Ministry. 


Indiana’s Governor 


ficials has been brought to trial. 
But this one was acquitted. It 
was Governor Ed Jackson, and the 


A teint bes of Indiana’s state of- 


: charge against him was conspiracy to 
| bribe former Governor McCray with 
~ $10,000 and a promise of immunity 


from conviction in his financial troubles 
if he would name as Prosecutor of 
Marion County a man suggested by 
Jackson and his political colleagues. 
Testimony that the bribe had been 
offered was given—and corroborated— 
but a statute of limitations in Indiana 
brought a directed verdict of acquittal. 
The defendant had not been indicted 
within two years of the commission of 
the alleged offense, as required by the 
law, and in addition the required proof 
of concealment had not been shown by 
the prosecution. Thus by a legal tech- 





Plenty of education for Alsace-Lorraine 


nicality Governor Jackson is a free man. 
And he walks the streets and reads 


~ newspapers calling for his resignation. 


A Coal Strike Inquiry 


TRIKE conditions in the bitumi- 
nous coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Ohio, have 


4 lasted nearly a year. They have been 
» Characterized by evictions, violence, in- 
» Junctions, and the persistent refusal of 

the operators to alleviate the situation. 


From an economic point of view their 
Position is logical. The union miners 
are out because they will not work for 
less pay than that provided by the so- 
called Jacksonville agreement, abrogated 
by the operators last April 1. The op- 





erators, who maintain that the industry 
can not operate profitably under the 
terms of this agreement, have been suc- 
cessful, so they say, in filling the places 
of the striking miners with non-union 
men. 

To the human side of the picture the 
American Federation of Labor has al- 
ready called attention. There are thou- 
sands of men, women, and children 
housed in such shelter as the union can 
provide for them, and dependent on the 
union for what they have of clothing 
and food. The Federation appealed to 
President Coolidge for action and to 
the public to send relief. The Presi- 
dent, it will be remembered, referred 
the matter to the Secretary of Labor, 
who called a conference of miners’ 
representatives and operators. But only 
the miners’ representatives came. Little 
more was heard of the situation in these 
fields until Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California offered a resolution providing 
for a thorough investigation. Pending 
the taking of a vote, politicians made 
haste to see the tragedy for themselves. 
And as a result of what they reported, 
and on the recommendation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the John- 
son resolution was passed and the in- 
vestigation was assured. 

A search for facts and for a perma- 
nent remedy will be made. The situa- 
tion requires more than half-way 
measures. The bituminous coal indus- 
try is all but bankrupt. There is not 
only a surplus of men but a surplus of 
mines. No plan that does not provide 
for the absorption of the surplus men 
into other occupations and for the shut- 
ting down of the surplus mines can more 
than scratch the surface of the problem. 


Geneva at Work 


ITH the last weeks of Febru- 

ary, the serious business of the 

League of Nations for the new 
year gets under way, and for the next 
few months the League headquarters at 
Geneva will see great activity. The 
most important meeting for the month 
just past—that of the Committee on Ar- 
bitration and Security. formed in No- 
vember as part of the Preparatory Com- 
mission on Disarmament—was set for 
February 20, but was expected to last 
through the March meeting of the Coun- 
cil, until March 15, the date set for the 
full meeting of the Disarmament Com- 
mission. All states represented in the 
Disarmament Commission, except the 
United States, are represented. Russia. 
however, will send only observers. 

This collaborating committee was 
formed because it is impracticable from a 
European point of view, to reach a dis- 
armament agreement without a previous 
agreement on security. The long and 
inconclusive discussions of the disarma- 
ment commission lent weight to this 
thesis. Little progress even now is ex- 
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pected, largely because of the elections 
pending in many countries, and partly 
because England is unwilling to commit 
herself to any-general security pact. 
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Who Votes in Italy? 


OLITICS have gone out of ex- 
Pine in Italy. The Grand 

Council of the Fascist Party has 
now voted to adopt the parliamentary 
reform plan restricting elections to the 
Fascist ticket and suffrage to members 
of the Fascist guilds. And that’s that. 
Any further moves can awake only a 
morbid interest, unless perhaps the 
Constitution governing the activities of 
Fascists abroad comes near enough 
home to arouse speculation. Branches 
of Fascism in foreign countries are de- 
scribed by Mussolini as “organizations 
of Italians living abroad who have 
chosen to pattern their private and civil 
lives in obedience to il Duce and the 
laws of Fascism.” These foreign 
branches are made dependent on the 
Secretary General of the Fascist Party. 
It is reassuring to learn that the mem- 
bers are cautioned to respect the laws 
of the land in which they live and not 
to meddle in politics. Otherwise we 
might be forgiven in seeing a Fascist 
parallel to the alleged policy of Soviet 
Russia in countries in which it has dip- 
lomatic or consular representation. 


Bi-lingual Children 
ESTORATION of Alsace-Lor- 


raine to France has not ended the 

problems of these frontier prov- 
inces. Witness to this is the recent 
decision to have the children of Alsace 
and Lorraine study both French and 
German in the primary schools. The 
French Government insists, of course, 
that the primary language of the pro- 
vinces be French. At school, however, 
the language problem is to be worked 
out this way: For the first year and 
a half the child will be taught French. 
(Very likely before he entered school he 
knew only his native dialect.) After a 
year and a half he must tackle German 
as well, and he must learn to write it in 
both Latin and Gothic script. 
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OW Max could play! 
When he put the fiddle 
under his chin heaven 


opened wide its gates and 
grace streamed down in 
golden rays of sound. No one doubted 
that he was the stuff stars are made of. 
Max’s family were very poor. Scrimp 
as they might they couldn’t afford to 
give him the instruction he needed. But 
others stepped in and took a hand; gen- 
erous New Yorkers, glad to invest in 
sO sure an artistic speculation. ‘Twenty 
thousand dollars were spent on Max. 
There were lessons with Auer, summers 
in the Blue Hills with Kneisel. Finally 
the heavy costs of a début recital. 

His press notices were all they had 
hoped. Eminent critics acclaimed him 
a violinist of the first rank. His family 
moved from squalor to a West End 
apartment and prepared to collect on 
their sacrifices. His backers heaved a 
sigh of relief and pronounced Finis. “It 
was expensive,” they agreed. “But it 
was worth while. And now it’s done.” 

Only it wasn’t done by any means. It 
wasn’t even begun. 
For life doesn’t 
work like the 
movies. The morn- 
ing after Max’s 
début many 
*phoned to say, 
“How well you 
played!’ But no 
one asked, “Will 
you give a recital 
at Town Hall or 
the Plaza Hotel, 
or even the Elks’ 
Club in Middle- 
port?” 

One enthusiastic 
manager did offer 
to take him on— 
for a consideration 
of $5,000 the first 
year. But $5,000 
were not available. 
His “angels” had 
folded their wings; 
now, they told 
him, he was on his 
own in the world. 





By ELIZABETH GREENEBAUM 


Max faced a stony wall. <A few 
months spent in managers’ anterooms 
convinced him that there were already 
more notable performers than there were 
audiences. He sympathized with the 
managers’. point of view. The cost of 
advertising, renting halls, and booking 
engagements runs into thousands before 
you can play a cadenza. And the musi- 
cal audience is so limited. He took to 
watching the faces at concerts. They 
were always the same ones. 

Against the practical problem of sup- 
ply and demand there is little for an 
artist to do. Max’s disgruntled family 
moved back from West End Avenue to 
their pitiful hole on Delancey Street. 
Now Max plays a violin in a movie 
theatre. Usually when he gets home he 
is too tired even to glance at the worn 
book of clippings in his desk drawer; 
clippings that say Max Freudenberg’s 
début revealed a violinist as good as 
Elman or Kreisler at the outset of their 


careers. 
Any one of three things might have 
changed Max’s fate: an inheritance, a 





Bernard Ocko is one of the young violinists “put over” by the National Music League. 
He is thought by many critics to have a great future 


Photo from Strauss-Peyton, New York 
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Marketing the Young Musician 


1 Story of How the National Music League Seeks Out 


and Fosters Young Professional Talent 


new set ot backers—or the 
Music League. 


day of the League. 


it was able to play Providence to ™ 
Antoinette. e 
When Antoinette returned to this 


country she had spent all her savings on 
three years of study abroad. They were! 


well spent, for she had made the mos} 
of a naturally beautiful soprano voice, 
She brought back with her enthusiastic 
press notices in. French and German— 
high hopes—and $50. Managers were 
kind about listening to her voice, and 
lavish in their praise. 

“You have excellent prospects,” said 
one. “I should be glad to take yo 
on. It will cost you $10,000 the firs 
year.” 

Antoinette gasped. “TI shall never own 
$10,000 in all my life,”’ she exclaimed. 

The manager was sorry. Costs, risks 
publicity. He really couldn’t afford t 
launch her on less. He was strictly 
honest and well within his rights. But 
Antoinette was at a loss. The fifty dol- 
lars soon melted to less than nothing 
She had no place 
to live; worse still 
no place to prac: 
tice. A friend 
from Paris final; 
offered a bed in 
her studio. But 
during the day she | 
gave lessons ané 
her “boarder” had 
to keep out of the 
room. % 

It was then that & 
Antoinette heard J 
about the Nationa § 
Music League, 2 & 
or ganizatio! 
formed to bridg 
that fatal gap be 
tween the begit 
ning of a musica 
career and its suc | 
cessful climax. Am § 
beginner could gt i 
a hearing, she wa 
told, provided ht i 
brought prope! i 
r e commendation § 
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But that was before the 
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from his teacher, and was not bound by 
previous managerial contract. She ap- 
plied, and was admitted to one of the 
auditions at Town Hall. 

Here she sang before a committee of 
the best musical judges New York 
affords: critics, teachers, soloists. They 
sat scattered over the dark auditorium, 
listening to one after another of the 
young aspirants. Antoinette found that 
she was fifth on a list of fourteen. 
Before her came a violinist from Wor- 
cester, a pianist from Atlanta, a tenor 
from Harlem, a harpist from the Bronx. 
Each performed for ten minutes, while 
the listeners made careful notes. At the 
end each member of the committee 
would turn in a report on each per- 
former, covering natural ability, train- 
ing, stage presence, all the qualities that 
go to make up the sum total of a musi- 
cal presentation. 


HE knew that her judges were 
severe, for she had been told that 
only five per cent of the candidates 

passed the audition. It was with tri- 
umphant relief, therefore, that she 
received a summons to a second hearing. 
Then she was told that the League con- 
sidered her first-rate material and would 
try to secure engagements for her. 
Shortly after the audition Antoinette 
gave her first program at a woman's 
club. She had to borrow coat, hat, dress 
and shoes in order to appear. But appear 
she did, with such success that the 
League was glad to book her again and 
yet again. 
_ Because her first fee was only twenty- 
ive dollars, the League charged no com- 
mission on it. Now that her receipts 
at each concert run into the hundreds, 


Joanne de Nault, a young French-Canadian, is a singer in 
behalf of whom the League's wheels are turning 


Antoinette pays a_ small 
commission to the League 
tor each engagement it 
arranges. But there is no 
charge made for the labor 
of booking, the running ex- 
pense and the regular 


League advertising. By this 
time Antoinette is among 


the chosen few and might 
well transfer to a com- 
mercial manager. But she 
prefers to remain with the 
League and they are glad 
to keep her. 

The services they offer 
are expert. Mrs. Vera 
Bull Hull, who manages the 
booking, has had years of 
professional experience in 
her work. She knows the 
business ot marketing 
music, from studio to box 
office. With this craft she 
combines the art of truly 
constructive criticism. 

“She is the sort,” eu- 
logized Mr. Martino-Rossi, 
known among League inti- 
mates simply as Martino, 
“who will tell you how good you are 
when the rest of the world doesn’t know 
you're alive—and how bad you are when 
they have nothing but applause. She 
has faith in a beginner, and after he’s 
established she can pick 
out his weak spots and 





help him overcome 
them.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Hull 
heard thése remarks. 


But she was so busy 
checking over proofs of ° 
the League’s monthly 
bulletin that she didn’t 
have time to look up. 

Catherine Wade- 


Smith has a story very 


different from Antoi- 
nette’s, but one in 
which the National 
Music League played 
just as big a part. 
Miss Wade - Smith 


started out to be a col- 
lege girl, with playing 
as a side accomplish- 
ment. She was the best 
local talent of Billing- 
ham, Washington, but 
she knew the tale of 
most home talent. One 
day, however, Jacques 
Thibaud, the great 
French violinist, heard 
her play and persuaded 
her to enroll under 
Sametini at the Chi- 
cago Musical College. 

As a pupil of Same- 
tini, she entered the 
biennial contest con- 
ducted by the National 
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Federation of Music Clubs at Portland, 
Oregon, in 1925. She won the contest, 
and also won the admiration of Mr. 
Milligan, who is now director of the 
League. At that time the League was 
a half-materialized dream and he was 
out scouting for material. 

“If the League is actually formed,” 
he asked her, “will you come under our 
management ?” 

It sounded too good to be true, so 
Miss Wade-Smith didn’t believe it. But 
not long after she received a telegraphic 
invitation to come to New ‘York and 
enter the annual Naumburg Contest, 
now conducted by the Music League. 
She came and once more conquered, 
which entitled her to a New York début 
recital at the expense of the Naumburg 
Musical Foundation. 

Like Max, she received glowing press 
notices. But unlike him she had the 
League to serve as manager. Because 
of their activity she has been kept con- 
tinually busy ever since her début. 
There were seventy-five engagements 
the first year, with two trips to the coast. 
There was a concert with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. For this year 
there are several other orchestral engage- 
ments and at least one coast tour. 

“Without the League I should prob- 
ably now be living in Washington, prac- 
ticing on my fiddle whenever I had a 
chance and wishing (Cont. on page 39) 


Photo from Art Temple, Quincy, Il. 


Catherine Wade-Smith had seventy-five engagements 
her first year under League management 
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What Happened to the Treaties? 


and the United States that might prove a his- 

torical milestone is an excellent example of how 
little the self-governed know of what and why the 
State Department does in their name. 

M. Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, 
made a proposal in April, 1927, that our two coun- 
tries should replace the Root treaty, expiring the last 
of February, by a bolder one renouncing war forever 
between France and the United States. He made 
this proposal to the people of this country, and it has 
been alleged, apparently on good authority, that he 
did so with the entire approval of the French Cabinet. 
The people of this country have no authority to make 
treaties, as M. Briand well knew, but they quickly 
brought considerable evidence to the President and 
Secretary Kellogg that they approved the proposal. 
Cabled notes and messages went back and forth, and 
finally Secretary Kellogg made a surprising counter 
proposal to the effect that France and the United 
States together call the other chief nations, namely, 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy and Japan, into a con- 
ference which should prepare a series of multilateral 
treaties whereby each of the six nations should sign a 
treaty renouncing war with each of the other five. 

Just why Secretary Kellogg made this proposal 
instead of carrying out the terms of M. Briand’s sug- 
gestion for a bilateral treaty, in view of the fact that 
there was not time to call a conference before the 
Franco-American treaty would expire, the self-gov- 
erned may never know. 

M. Briand was not a little surprised at this gesture 
from the United States, but when he could get action 
from the French Cabinet he replied, in terms which 
must have been quite familiar to Secretary Kellogg. 
The effect of his reply was, that when a nation signs 
a treaty on Monday, it can not sign another on 
Wednesday that conflicts with Monday’s pledge. In 
other words, France, together with fifty-five other 
nations, has made commitments to the League of 
Nations by treaty, and stands bound, if called upon 
by the League, “to consider itself at war” with any 
member nation that breaks its pledge to arbitrate differ- 
ences arising with any other member of the League, 
and instead goes to war against that nation. Such 
a nation might be one of the nations with which Sec- 
retary Kellogg invited a treaty renouncing war. 
France hesitated politely, but only to find the way 
around the difficulty. While the public awaited the 
outcome with bated breath, the news emerged that a 
treaty, a practical duplicate of the Root treaty, but 
with prettier words in the preamble (which is not 
binding), was already signed. Just what disposition 
was made of the two proposals and why, “We, the 
people,” know not. It may be that the mystery would 
not even be cleared by either State Department, for 
since time was statesmen have shown more capacity 

to tangle than to untangle things political. 


"yas late discussion on a treaty between France 


Editorially 





peaking 


NEVERTHELESS, the proposals of France and the 
United States had in them such vital need and such 
enormous good that they should not be forgotten. 
What the statesmen lost perhaps the people can find. 
What nations tend to engage in competition in arma- 
ment? The Great Powers. What nations are now 
classed as the most militaristic, the fear of the world? 
The Great Powers. What nations have men and 
money, armies and navies and general equipment suit- 
able for war? The Great Powers. What exercises 
the influence that prevents the League of Nations from 
moving faster toward world peace? The Great 
Powers. Is it not then as plain as a nose on a man’s 
face that when and if these Great Powers voluntarily 
come together in conference and renounce war as 
between themselves they have virtually broken the 
war power of the world? Certainly. Then “We, 
the people,” should take up the broken proposals 
where “the high contracting parties” cast them down 
and push hard toward that conference. More, “We, 
the people,’ do not know in just what state the two 
heads of international relations left off their discus- 
sions. Possibly they will carry on. Let those who 
feel the need tell Secretary Kellogg they hope the 
negotiations will continue until a conference is called. 
We, too, must carry on. Such an aim is worth all the 


time, energy and sacrifice it may cost. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


*% * ** 


‘Fewer and Better Babies 
Pocrerm babies, but healthier ones, seem to be the 


determination of women today. The declining 

birth rate is giving great concern to the govern- 
ments of European countries. English figures show 
fewer babies. Germany deplores the steady decline 
in her birth rate. Spain is so concerned over the 
decrease in even her prolific people that she offers 
prizes to parents and free education to the children 
where families have more than eight. Even Mussolini 
has not been able to stop the decreasing birth rate of 
Italy. 

But in each of these countries the infant death rate 
has also been decreasing. Fewer mothers are going 
through the long trial of child-bearing only to suffer 
the tragedy of losing their babies. Women, consciously 
or unconsciously, are limiting the number of their chil- 
dren to those they can properly care for. 

Prolific child-bearing is a help in the development of 
a pioneer country, but there is only one reason to de- 
mand excessive child-bearing in overcrowded Europe, 
and that is to give increased man-power to a nation so 
it can conquer other lands. All cf these European 
countries have a population larger than their own ter- 
ritory can support in comfort. Italy is obliged to send 
out thousands of emigrants every year. Why should 
not statesmen rejoice in a stationary population, ex- 
cept for imperial or military designs on other countries? 
Fortunately, women are coming to have the courage to 
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think for themselves, and to be masters of their own 
bodies. Politicians may worry and may call solemn 
conferences (to which no woman is invited) to see 
what can be done about it, but women will rejoice that 
much unnecessary waste and suffering are being spared 
them. They want the children they bear to have a 
better chance for happy, healthy living. 


% of % 
A Batileship of Peace 


BATTLESHIP—the immense bulk of a long, 
A low, gray forbidding vessel covered with armor 

plate. The sinister muzzles of huge guns pierce 
the sides of every deck; the great turrets hardly con- 
ceal tier after tier of deadly weapons. Its entire pur- 
pose is destruction. One shudders at the horrors it is 
meant to accomplish and the equal misery that may be 
suffered by those on board. Yet it is the supreme 
achievement of science and patriotism for the defense 
of one’s country. 

Occasionally it is sent on a cruise to the ports of a 
friendly nation. Its purpose is to fill them with fear, 
and to impress the world with the might and power of 
the United States, so that we may live in safety. Yet 
is it the best, even for defense, that modern intel- 
ligence and Christianity can conceive? In place of the 
forbidding colossus of war imagine a beautiful ship 
fitted out with all the latest devices of civilization for 
comfortable living which the United States has devel- 
oped more than any other nation—with agricultural 
and manufacturing displays, with a model home such as 
has been built in many parts of the country, with beau- 
tiful bathrooms and the latest plumbing, with self- 
regulating heating plants, with model kitchens, with 
modern health and hygiene clinics. Let it be a floating 
exhibition of the best that the arts of peace can offer to 
any people, not in a spirit of boastfulness, but of friend- 
ly interest. 

Now, if such a government vessel should visit for- 
eign ports and be open to visitors, what it would do for 
extending friendly relations can hardly be imagined. 
Like Lindbergh, it would be an ambassador of peace. 
What an example it would set to the rest of the world. 
Instead of competition in armaments, competition in 
devices for comfortable living for more people, for in- 
creasing the span of life, for spreading the blessings and 
not the curses of civilization, for harnessing science not 
to the destruction but to the enrichment of life. Think 
of the money and talent and energy released for educa- 
tion and for the science of living. 

Does it seem a Utopian dream? Never before in the 
world’s history could such a dream come true. Even 
now only one nation could do it, but it is within the 
power of the United States today to accomplish. 


% % % 


“Mothers in Business” 


O far as we know, the article in this issue reporting 
~ the point of view of the employer on the married 
woman, and particularly the mother, in business 
(page 8) is the first study of its kind. Obviously, as 
you may note with amusement, it was new to some of 
the employers, who were scandalized at being asked if 
they didn’t believe in giving women time off with pay 
in order to have a baby. Economically, they are per- 


fectly sound: the country is short neither of workers 
nor of babies, and obviously business will not sacrifice 
itself for the abstract ideal of its married women mem- 
bers’ economic independence. So, if she stays in busi- 
ness, the married woman often has to stay childless. 
lf she stays out of business, she may atrophy mentally 
because she has too little to do. That omits, of course, 
the thousands of women who do housework with equip- 
ment and in conditions that leave them no worrisome 
leisure. It omits the women with large families. But 
the problem—many-sided, only faintly looming, even 
yet—remains. Can our readers shed more light? 


* ** * 


Women, The Consumers 


O you “take it back” freely?—meaning to the 
department store, after the frock or the letter 
paper or the bookshelf, delivered at home, have 

seemed less attractive than they did in the store? An 
article in this magazine a few months ago showed en- 
tertainingly how the shop, in its effort to consider the 
“customer always right,” has to spread to all purchasers 
the cost of returns and other special favors. Now we 
find that this question has reached academic circles. 
The University of Southern California has sent out 
questionnaires to club women in Los Angeles asking 
whether they return purchases made at retail stores. 
Out of 280, 107 admitted that they did—and gave an 
assortment of reasons, such as their own carelessness, or 
over-urgent salesmanship. A number thought that cus- 
tomers should pay for having goods sent on approval. 
Many showed that for the first time they were realiz- 
ing that the cost of such return privileges is distributed 
over all shoppers, careful and careless alike. The point 
is that this is one of the many matters of buying which 
are altogether in women’s hands. Of the $72,000,000,- 
000 that went into the pay envelopes of the nation last 
year, women spent more than $52,000,000,000 for 
food, clothing, shelter and recreation. Nine out of 
every ten purchases are made by women. So, if women 
want business changed—in little matters or large—let 


them change it. 
K * * 


Slim Candy? 


T appears from Department of Commerce data that 
candy manufacturers show a gain in sales of ten 
million dollars over last year. And, curiously, 

New York is candy-eater in chief. 

The significance of this appears when (along with 
the New York Werld) we raise the question, “Who 
does this eating?” For, if the answer is women—then 
one remembers that New York women are supposed to 
set the styles for the country. And, as every one knows, 
those styles have called for figures which, presumably, 
could not be kept slim on candy. The plot thickens 
when we learn that in England women have actually 
reduced their consumption of sweets in the interests of 
slimness—and the business has suffered. Here is a 
puzzle. Is there a difference in the nature of the na- 
tional candies? Have American women relaxed their 
vigilance? Or have they found the secret of eating 
candy slimly? Whatever the answer may be, here is 
one more demonstration of the interlocking of women’s 
notions and some manufacturer’s payroll. 
































RE women intelligently interested 
in the welfare of the com- 
munities in which they live? 
Are they alert to the impor- 
tance of national and _inter- 

national affairs? 

If readers of the Woman’s Journal 
fairly represent a cross section of the 
woman citizenry of the United States, 
the answer is unqualifiedly “yes.” The 
variety of questions asked of the Co- 
operative Service, and, more significant 
still, the value and importance of the 
information sought, furnish convincing 
evidence that American women are be- 
ginning to take citizenship seriously. 

A careful analysis of the letters that 
have come to the Service during the past 
month shows earnest and_ intelligent 
interest in social, civic and political af- 
fairs. The questions are neither per- 
sonal nor trivial. No one has asked 
where the waistline is going to be in the 
spring clothes, nor the date of Mary 
Pickford’s birth. 

By far the majority of the questions 
relate to community affairs. How can 
we procure acceptable plays or films? 
Give us information about  public- 
health nursing, or the control of conta- 
gious diseases. How can we organize 
a community center? Next in point of 
numbers come questions relating to 
political methods—the long and _ short 
ballot, the primary, the city manager 
plan, etc. Child labor, illiteracy, the 
problem of women in industry, equal 
pay for equal work, and such things, 
are subjects in which women are 
definitely concerned. And the widening 
of women’s interest is shown by the 
many questions concerning international 
affairs—the Chinese question, the 
League of Nations, disarmament, the 
Pan-American Conference, the Cause 


and Cure of War. 


A Family Budget Problem 
HE problem of the family budget 


we have always with us. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no_ infallible 
formula for making both ends meet. 


Conducted by IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


The most the experts can do is to for- 
mulate some general plan or scale 
which can be adapted to various incomes 
and varying family conditions. And 
even then we must reckon with the un- 
expected, which is the unknown quantity 
in every family equation—marriages, 
births, deaths, operations, accidents, 
serious and prolonged illness, and all 
the rest. 

In the last analysis the best we can 
do is to consult a budget expert, of 
whom there are many in these modern 
days, and then strengthen our charac- 
ters by trying to live up—or down—to 
the best budget we can think out. 

One of the most experienced budget 
experts I know is Mrs. Edith McClure 
Patterson, of Dayton, Ohio, who, for a 
number of years, has done very prac- 
tical work as Budget Specialist for the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
If the perplexed keeper of the family 
purse-strings is a member of a federated 
woman’s club she will be privileged to 
consult Mrs. Patterson. Many of the 
banks and department stores also have 
budget specialists who have worked out 
schedules to fit various incomes and their 
advice is usually given without any 
charge. 

The problem outlined in the follow- 
ing letter from a mother is presented, 
without waiting for any final answer, 
because it is an interesting study not 
only in family budgeting but in family 
psychology. Here it is: 

“IT find it so difficult to live within 
our income and impossible to save. Any 
help will be appreciated. [This has a 
familiar sound, hasn’t it?] The family 
consists of a son in his last year at the 
University, a son in his second year in 
high school, and a daughter seven. An 
older daughter is teaching after com- 
pleting college and so is not considered 
in this budget. 

My husband’s salary is $8,400 a 
year. From this the following fixed 
items must be paid: 


Cy Er oe a Ce eee ree $240 
Interest on $8,000 mortgage on our 
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Older son’s college and living expenses, 








everything included .......... sec, Se 
Insurance on automobile ............. 120 
Husband’s life insurance............. 96 
House and furniture insurance........ 90 
Gas, electricity and oil in oil-burning 
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$8,400 
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$5,340 


“Having spent most of our lives in 
college circles, we are used to a manner 
of living that is difficult on a laborer’s 
salary. After twenty-five years of mar- 
ried life I am doing my own housework, 
for the first time. Because of the ex- 
cellent schools, we are living in a com- 
munity where wealth predominates. The 
children’s contacts are delightful and 
desirable, but the contrasts are difficult.” 

This letter has a novelistic quality. It 
presents a picture of a family of well- 
bred people, with laudable ambitions to 
take their proper place in the scheme 
of life, and with what will seem to many 
the necessities, plus some luxuries, still 
unhappy over “contrasts.” Relatively 
speaking, this mother seems very fortu- 
nate. To many women who are less 
fortunate it will seem like eating cake 
to be able to list the following assets: an 
oil-burning furnace and an automobile; 
one daughter self-supporting and a son 
in his last year at college; two other 
potential earners in the family; and a 
start toward buying a home, with life 
insurance against a “rainy day.” With 
modern conveniences and a_ well- 
equipped home, help one day a week, and 
with no small children in the family, 
this conscientious wife and mother 
doubtless manages to do the housework 
with efficiency and success. And she is 
doing what ninety-two per cent of the 
home-keepers are doing. Yes, about 
20,000,000 women in America do their 
own work—and many of them have 
small children and nothing like $8,000 


a year to live on. I think of the fact 


that almost every third mother is a 
wage-earner; and of the more than 2 
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million bread-winning women who get 
less than a thousand dollars a_ year, 
though the Government itself says that 
it takes from $1,250 to $2,300 for a 
family of five to live on the comfort 
standard. 

I have no personal advice to give on 
the subjects of budgets because they 
never have worked for me against the 
unexpected, but to my untrained eye 
this mother’s schedule of expenditures 
looks good. While she may not be able 
to save in money this year or next, 
she is investing heavily in the greatest 
values life has to offer—human_per- 
sonalities. To bring up a family, edu- 
cate one’s children and give them the 
plus that culture brings, is in itself a 
great adventure and one that pays end- 
less dividends. 

Meanwhile we are passing this moth- 
er’s letter on to those who will be able 
to advise and assist her. 

And then consider this letter relating 
to family budgets from still another 
reader: 

“Could you please tell me what you 
consider a household budget should be 
for a family of six, to include clothing 
(for three adult females only), food, 
wages, and extras (for three adults 
only) on an income of $3,000 per year 
or $250 a month?” 

Here is another “problem.” This let- 
ter, like the other, has been referred 
to the expert economists in Bureau of 
Home Economics at Washington. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


HY do not women get equal pay 
with men in Government serv- 
ice? This is an old question 

frequently asked, but never answered to 
the satisfaction of thinking people. If, 
in simple justice, the principle of equal 
pay for equal work should be applied 
anywhere it would seem that place 
would be in the Government of the 
United States—one of the largest em- 
ployers in the country. When the ques- 
tion quoted above was submitted to the 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees the following answer was given 
by one of its executives: 

“I believe it is due chiefly to the per- 
sistence of belief in the minds of re- 
actionary persons of both sexes that on 
any given job a man can do superior 
work and should be entitled to a higher 
rate than should be paid if the work is 
pertormed by a woman. Education and 
experience will, I feel confident, gradu- 
ally dissipate this misapprehension and 
substantial progress has already been 
made, 

“It might be not amiss to invite at- 
tention to the fact that the only Fed- 
eral legislation providing for equal pay 
for equal work, irrespective of sex, was 
Written into the Classification Act of 
1923 through the efforts of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees.” 


For Colored Women 


HAT vocations are open to col- 
ored girls? This question has 
been adequately answered by 

the National Urban League for Social 
Service Among Negroes, to whom it was 
referred by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
According to this authority: 

“Colored women and girls have re- 
ceived some of the advantages which 
have accrued to members of the colored 
race through industrial changes during 
and following the great World War. In 
New York City there have been up- 
wards of 3,500 colored women em- 
ployed at one time in the garment trade. 
There are colored women employed as 
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Women 
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American Social Hygiene Association 

Bureau of Home Economics 

Child Study Association of America 

Children’s Bureau 

Film Bureau 

Foreign Policy Association 
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tion of America 
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machine operatives and finishers. “They 
are employed as seamstresses on women’s 
wear, stenographers, bookkeepers, school 
teachers, clerks, trained nurses—both in 
private families and in hospitals and 
allied activities, such as visiting and 
health nurses. They are employed as 
elevator operators, and even in domestic 
service the field has enlarged in its scope, 
for they are now employed in exclusive 
dining-rooms as waitresses, and in many 
high-type homes as nursery maids and 
housekeepers. Exceptional cases could 
be cited of colored women who are em- 
ployed as commercial artists, chemists in 
laboratories and hospitals; as linotype op- 
erators, and as feature writers and special 
workers in charge of circulation in con- 
nection with magazines. 

“The field of social work has been 
greatly expanded for colored women and 
they are employed as family visitors, vo- 
cational counselors, probation and 
parole officers, psychiatric workers and 
community leaders as well as executives 
in charge of branches of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and as 


25 


industrial secretaries in connnection with 
various types of organization. 

“There are colored women who are 
principals of grammar schools, of high 
schools, vocational schools and colleges. 
They are entering business as inde- 
pendent promoters as well as in various 
executive and _ subordinate positions. 
Colored women are entering the pro- 
fessions as physicians, dentists, lawyers, 
and, in a few cases, as ministers of the 
gospel. ‘The first woman in America to 
be president of a bank was a colored 
woman. 

“With Civil Service in such cities as 
New York and Chicago and with the 
Federal Government theoretically mak- 
ing no discriminations, colored women 
are entering more and more into the 
competitive field with white women and 
industry is opening up to them a larger 
field of service for which these girls and 
women are preparing themselves in an 
extraordinary degree.” 

Mary W. Ovington, of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, adds: 

“You may be interested to know that 
hundreds of colored girls are taught 
‘beauty’ work, but at colored schools.” 
We are told that the most important 
of these schools are in New York and 
St. Louis. 


Concerning the Naval Program 


S the battleship obsolete? This is 

the question raised by a “citizen 

and taxpayer” who is sincerely de- 
sirous of knowing facts so that she can 
vote intelligently. She writes: “In 
the discussion of our proposed naval 
program there is constantly the assump- 
tion of the importance of battleships. 
Yet as long ago as the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference we were told that 
the battleship is obsolete. Recently I 
have seen the statement that the Navy 
has suppressed the results of tests which 
show that battleships could not possibly 
survive air attack. Is there any way a 
taxpayer and a citizen can find out the 
facts?” 

Here is what the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation has written in answer to this 
question: 

“The question which you raise as to 
the importance of battleships in modern 
sea power is one upon which there seem 
to be two schools of thought in the vari- 
ous admiralties and navy departments. 
I know nothing about suppression by 
the Navy Department of results of tests 
showing that battleships could not 
survive an air attack. It might be 
interesting to write direct to the Navy 
Department and ask them for their 
opinion on the matter.” 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Foreign Policy Association 
has very recently issued an Information 
Service Report on the _ international 

(Continued on page 36) 
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NEW ray of hope that the United States will yet 
enter the World Court has appeared on the inter- 
national horizon. Legislatively, it has seemed as 
if the negotiations for American membership in 
the body that is generally considered one of the 

most useful instruments of peace were at a standstill. But 

recently Senator Gillett, a recognized Administration ad- 
herent, has asked the Senate to sanction a suggestion that 

President Coolidge renew negotiations with the powers who 

have signed the Court Protocol. 

Senator Gillett’s move is highly significant. It is presumed 
he has not taken a step that is disagreeable to the Chief Exec- 
utive. It is an act which reawakens the hopes of the many 
who believe in the World Court, and who see the wisdom of 
American membership in it. Senator Gillett’s resolution can- 
not help but invite the belief that it is in response to a re- 
vigorated public sentiment, which will not accept as final the 
difficulties which have arisen until a real attempt to surmount 
them has been demonstrated. 

Recent expressions of public opinion in behalf of a renewal 
of negotiations toward American entrance into the Court 
may have had some bearing on the introduction of the Gillett 
resolution. One of these was a letter presented to President 
Coolidge by Miss Belle Sherwin, president of the National 
League of Women Voters, and Mrs. John J. O’Connor, of 
the American Association of University Women, acting for 
the nine national women’s organizations making up the Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War. While the Commit- 
tee urged reopening of negotiations in regard to the World 
Court, it specifically asked for an interpretation of the phrase, 
‘has or claims an interest” in the fifth reservation adopted by 
the United States Senate on January 27, 1926. This phrase 
‘appeared ambiguous to the Geneva conference of September, 
1926,” the Committee told the President. 

The Gillett resolution is now lodged in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. While some opponents of the World Court 
predict the resolution will never see the light of day, Senator 
Gillett and others supporting the World Court are far more 
sanguine about Senate consideration and approval of the reso- 
lution. 

“T have not lost faith that it may still be possible for the 
United States to become a member of the World Court upon 
the terms laid down by the Senate,” the Massachusetts Senator 
is quoted to have said. “I do not interpret the replies received 
from other member nations as a refusal of our terms. They 
countered with suggestions of further parleys. None has 
been had, and the burden is upon this country to initiate one 
if we desire to become a member of the Court.” 

Members of the League of Women Voters are particularly 
heartened by this revival of effort for the entrance of the 
United States into this international Court. It comes at a 
time when members of local Leagues are considering the neces- 


The Status of the World Court 





sity of adding to the National League program a specific study 
of the “present status of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, including the United States Senate Reservations.” 
Delegates in the National League convention in April will 
vote on this proposed new study item. 

After participating in a three-year legislative campaign 
which ultimately resulted in Senatorial approval of member- 
ship in the World Court, the League still carries on its legisla- 
tive program “support of proposals and measures designed to 
secure the entry of the United States into the Permanent 
Court of International Justice.” In proposing to study thor- 
oughly the “status” of the Court the League intends to keep 
its members acquainted with the technical and political prob- 
lems involved in every act and deliberation of the Court. 

In considering the status of the relations of the United 
States with the World Court today, it is well to review the 
salient points in the proceedings. It was on January 27, 1926, 
that the United States Senate, by a vote of 76 to 17, approved 
entrance into the World Court. Five reservations were at- 
tached to the Senate’s advice to join the Court. The State 
Department promptly communicated this action to the coun- 
tries which had signed the Court Protocol, asking them to 
inform the Department they accepted these reservations as a 
“part and condition” of American adherence. On March 2, 
1926, Secretary Kellogg notified the League of Nations that 
this communication had been sent. 


N September 1, 1926, the Council of the League of Na- 

tions called a conference of representatives of member 
nations of the Court and of the United States to study “‘the 
way in which the Governments of the Signatories might accept 
the five reservations and conditions proposed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” The United States declined to 
attend. At this conference the fourth and fifth reservations 
proposed by the United States Senate met with disfavor. 

In a form-letter agreed upon at Geneva, recording the non- 
acceptance of these reservations, the following twenty-one na- 
tions replied to the United States: Australia, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Great Britain, India, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal. 
Rumania, Siam, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Yugoslavia. In their-reply, the twenty-one nations in- 
quired particularly for the exact meaning of the fifth reserva- 
tion, and suggested ‘‘such further exchange of views as the 
Government of the United States might think necessary.” 

The following sixteen nations acknowledged without com- 
ment Secretary Kellogg’s letter outlining the reservations: 
Abyssinia, Austria, Bolivia, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Esthonia, Finland, Haiti, Latvia, Lithuania, Panama, Para- 
guay, Persia, Salvador and Venezuela. 

The governments of the following seven nations have ac- 
cepted the reservations, according to information recently made 
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available at the Department of State: Albania, Cuba, Greece, 
Liberia, Luxemburg, Santo Domingo and Uruguay. 

The following six nations have not replied: Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Chile, Hungary and New Zealand. 


Citizenship Hours for Farm Women 


HE annual Farmers’ Week at Ohio State University, in 
T Cotutabus, which is attended by thousands of farmers and 

their wives, for the first time provided a special place on 
its program for the dissemination of information relative to 
woman’s position in politics and government. 

Invitation to participate in the Farmers’ Week program 
early in February was extended to the Ohio League of Women 
Voters by virtue of its rural extension work, which has been 
undertaken this year in cooperation with the Extension Service 
of the University. 

Public questions which the average city housewife appears 
to know little about and in which she frequently expresses 
lack of interest were given intelligent and attentive considera- 
tion by the farm women attending the daily Citizenship hour 
sponsored by the League. Diversified subjects touching upon 
taxation, education, rural school districts, living costs, and 
“making votes count” were discussed by representative 
League women. Miss Juliette Sessions, former president of 
the Ohio League, led a round-table discussion of “Problems 
of County Government of Special Interest to Women Voters.” 
A representative of the National League, Mrs. Harris T. 
Baldwin, chairman of the Living Costs Committee, empha- 
sized living costs problems and the woman voter’s responsibili- 
ties. 

And now that 
Farmers’ Week is 
over the League will 
continue developing 
its rural extension 
work under the 
leadership of Mrs. 
Blanche E. Bowers. 
Citizenship projects 
have been under- 
taken in three coun- 
ties, in one of which 
ten district township 
groups meet regu- 
larly. 

In any one county, 
farm women get the 
home demonstration 
agent to call together 
the township leaders 
to meet with a rep- 
resentative of the 
League. To secure 
League instructors 
each group must 
have a minimum en- 
rollment of twenty- 
five. In another county, impetus was given the project by 
holding a county-wide Citizenship school preceding the No- 
vember election. In still another county, such a school will 
be held to finish the winter’s work. Classes will not continue 
after the first of April because farm women then think in 
terms of spring, which means raising of chickens and planting 
of gardens. 

Without the aid of the Ohio Institute the League, with its 
limited staff, could not have compiled the mass of detailed 
information necessary for volunteer teachers. With their help 
an instructors’ school was held in order to train League lead- 
ers in presenting their subjects. 


Miss Juliette Sessions, former Ohio League president, conducts round table in Farmers’ 
Week program at Ohio State University 


To anyone who doubts the value of such a project it should 
only be necessary to say that as a result of these group meet- 
ings farm women are already discussing the need for reorgan- 
izing county government and emphasizing the advantage of a 
county manager plan; they are finding out how they can send 
back to private life inefficient public officials; they are begin- 
ning to understand that to make votes count the primaries 
must be used; and most important of all, they are really eager 
to make their influence productive of immediate results. 

Marion NEPRUD. 


A Suffrage Hearing 


T is quite probable that when Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
saw the seventy-two-year-long suffrage campaign in the 
United States crowned with victory on August 26, 1920, 

she thought her days of pleading at suffrage hearings in this 
country had passed into history. But another chapter in her 
suffrage career was yet to be written. A few weeks ago she 
returned to her old “stamping grounds” on Capitol Hill in 
Washington to urge suffrage for the residents of the District 
of Columbia. 

She had come back to familiar haunts in an old familiar 
role, one that had its beginning thirty-seven years ago. That 
was her first appearance at a suffrage hearing. It was con- 
ducted by the Senate and House Judiciary Committees back in 
1890. Since then Mrs. Catt has addressed more federal and 
state legislative committees in behalf of suffrage than any 
other living woman. 

“The right of citizens of the District of Columbia to vote is 
based on principle,” Mrs. Catt told the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. ‘‘As far as 
I know, the District 
is the only spot in 
America from the 
Arctic Ocean to 
Patagonia where 
white men are dis- 
enfranchised. It is 
not fair and it is not 
right to deprive 
these residents of 
their vote or repre- 
sentation in the Con- 
gress.” 

Her visit to the 
hearing room, Mrs. 
Catt said, recalled 
memories of many, 
many years as 
women came to ap- 
peal to the Judi- 
ciary Committees 
for the vote. They 
were memories, she 
said, of events “long 
before some of you 
were born.” 

“T feel a special sympathy for the District,’’ she continued. 
“T feel the residents of the District of Columbia have a real 
grievance. This matter can be ended quickly, and if I sat in 
your seats, I would do my best to see it ended quickly.” 

The hearings continued through several sessions. In the 
second session, Miss Belle Sherwin, president of the National 
League, presented the League’s support of the bill. The Dis- 
trict League cooperated with the Citizens’ Committee in secur- 
ing speakers. Three interested spectators at the hearings were 
Madame Ana Velez, Miss Lusia Amelia de Hostos and Dr. 
Lola Perez Marchand, members of the Porto Rican Commis- 
sion for the Vote for Women. 
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Agnes Hart Wilson 
By Maxine Davis 


N the coming campaign, Pennsyl- 
I vania will see the unique spectacle 

of a distinguished father campaign- 
ing for his daughter. When Agnes 
Hart Wilson announced that she was a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for Congress from the sixteenth Penn- 
sylvania district, she did so planning 
that her inseparable political companion, 
her father, William B. Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Labor under President Wilson, 
would fight in her behalf. 

Keystone State politicians have be- 
come accustomed to the pair of them: 
the indomitable old man who has waged 
such a vigorous fight against Senator- 
elect William S. Vare, whose battling, if 
lone-handed opponent he was for the 
toga in the last election, and the dark, 
direct, and somewhat whimsical daugh- 
ter. 

Miss Wilson was her father’s cam- 
paign manager in his congressional con- 
tests and his chief-of-staff in the fight 
they are now making for Vare’s seat 
in the Senate. Before this she was his 
lieutenant in all his activity since her 
first job as his secretary when he was a 
member of the House of Representatives 
in 1908. It is this seat for which Miss 
Wilson will be a candidate in the pri- 
maries on April 24. 

A short, plainly gowned, vivid woman, 
with a stimulating and alert personality, 
and a simplicity of outlook which char- 
acterizes both her material and _ intel- 
lectual habits, Miss Wilson has long 
been conspicuous in Democratic politics. 
She is an earnest advocate of the idea 


that every district, no matter how 
strongly Republican, should have a 
Democratic nominee in the field. Con- 


sequently when it was suggested that she 
herself enter the lists against Edgar 
Kiess, who now represents the district, 
she felt obliged to do so. 

Born in Clairfield County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1896, Miss Wilson was edu- 
cated in public schools in Pennsylvania 
and Indiana. She got her first insight 
into labor problems when she was em- 
ployed as a stenographer and bookkeeper 
in the office of the United Mine 
Workers of America in Indianapolis. 
From this post she went into her fa- 


ther’s office in Washington at the ma- 
ture age of fifteen. 

Miss Wilson never did much 
“women’s work.” Her efforts have been 
chiefly concerned with the relations of 
government and labor. 

Getting her first education as clerk 
of the House Committee on Labor, she 
served during the war as an organizer 
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Agnes Hart Wilson 


of the Alien Observation Division of 
the Department of Labor, and later as 
Assistant Director of Conciliation of 
the Department, handling strikes and 
potential industrial disputes. 

In 1921 Miss Wilson entered upon a 
career of personnel work for large cor- 
porations which she interrupted to work 
with the Labor Bureau of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee during the 
1924 campaign. And in June, 1926, she 
became campaign manager for her 
father, who was Democratic candidate 
for United States Senator against Vare. 

Although Miss Wilson does not pose 
as a ‘““woman’s candidate,” and will not 
have a woman’s organization in her cam- 
paign, she believes in women’s political 
clubs because “they are one means of 
arousing the women to the political needs 
of the state and party.” She was there- 
fore instrumental in organizing the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Democratic 
Women of which she is now the vice- 
president. 


Other Candidates 


THER women throughout _ the 
country have announced their can- 
didacies for Congress. Later issues of 
the Journal will tell more about them, 
Mrs. Lillian Ford Feickert, Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Women’s 
Republican Club and former Vice-Chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee, 
will seek the nomination for the United 
States senatorship in the primaries in 
New Jersey on May 15. Mrs. Feickert 
will run as a dry and as an advocate 
of the present New Jersey system of 
direct primaries. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Thomson of 
New Orleans, daughter of the late 
Champ Clark and an ardent worker for 
flood control, has announced her can- 
didacy for election to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mrs. Virginia Peters-Parkhurst of 
Prince George County, Maryland, will 
try for the Democratic nomination for 
United States senator. Mrs. Parkhurst 
will run as a “dry Democrat, believing 
firmly in the Eighteenth Amendment.” 


Age of Marriage 


BILL making illegal the issuance 

of a marriage license to a girl un- 
der fourteen years of age by a city, town 
or village clerk, and prohibiting the mar- 
riage of young men under sixteen, has 
been passed by the Legislature of New 
York State. 


“Mother India” 


HE discussion of ‘Mother India,” 

Katherine Mayo’s book about the 

evils in India’s social life, con- 
tinues to rage. At a recent meeting of 
the League for Political Education in 
New York, where Miss Mayo spoke, the 
crowd overfilled the Town Hall and 
great throngs were turned away. The 
book continues to sell. A spirited an- 
swer from “‘A Son of Mother India” (to 
be noticed later) has been published. A 
copyright cable to the New York Times 
says that the Government of India, in- 
fluenced by Miss Mayo’s book, has 
appointed a committee to inquire into 
child marriage, but details are lacking. 
Meantime resolutions have come to out 
desk bearing on both sides of the argu- 
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ment. In New York a group of three 
hundred social leaders and _ welfare 
directors appointed a committee to head 
up interest in promoting measures for 
child welfare and hygiene in India. 
They took pains, be it said, to recognize 
that not only certain British and mis- 
sionarics but “enlightened Indians” as 
well are at work to cure the conditions 
Miss Mayo describes. From _ the 
Women’s Indian Association in Madras 
come protests against ‘‘Miss Mayo’s false 
generalizations about the womanhood ot 
India—being made political material an- 
tagonisitic to India’s claim for Home 
Rule.” And again be it said that this 
group admits the existence of social evils 
in India, for whose reform they are 
keenly working. 


Women in Politics 


OCIETY women are credited with 
the victory of Mr. Barclay H. 
Warburton, former Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, in the mayoralty campaign of 
Palm Beach, Florida. Mayor Warbur- 
ton made no campaign and solicited no 
support, but the women’s activities in his 
behalf were so brisk that the largest vote 
on record was cast. It is even reported 
that an opposition candidate for the 
Council found himself drafted to dis- 
tribute Warburton literature at a voting 
box. 
Dr. Chloe Owings 
VERY three years the Prix Carlier 
is awarded to the person who is 
considered to have done the most for the 
masses of the City of Paris. This year, 
for the first time, it has been awarded 
to a foreigner, Dr. Chloe Owings, in 
recognition of her work in juvenile de- 
linquency. Even more recently, Dr. 

Owings has been made a Chevalier 

d’Honneur, in further recognition of her 

social work in France. Dr. Owings is 
now Director of the Bureau of Social 

Hygiene at the University of Minne- 

apolis. 

CALENDAR 

Biennial Convention of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, April 14-20. 

Parents’ Exposition, United Parents’ Associa- 
tions of Greater New York Schools, New 
York City, April 16-28. 

Annual Convention of the National League 
of Women Voters, Chicago, Illinois, April 
23-28. 

Convention of the International Association 
of Policewomen, Memphis, ‘Tennessee, 
April 30-May 2. 

May Day, Child Health Day, conducted by 
the American Child Health Association, 
May 1. 

Fourth Women’s World Fair, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, May 19-26. 

Biennial Convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, San Antonio, 
Texas, May 29-June 6. 

Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 26-29. 

Convention of the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, Louisville, Kentucky, June 4-9. 


Foreign Notes 
Miss Amy F. Marment, of London, 


has the distinction of being the first Enz- 
lishwoman to be included in a company’s 
name as “and daughter.” 
has taken her into partnership and the 
new concern is known as “H. Marment 
& Daughter, fishmongers, poulterers and 


Her father 


fruiterers.” 


For the first time in two hundred 


years the Island of Sark, one of the rock- 


bound Channel Islands, has a woman 
Governor. She is Mrs. Dudley Beau- 


29 


mont, daughter of the late Sir William 
Collings. 

Mrs. McMordie has been appointed 
High Sheriff of Belfast. This is the first 
time that a woman has held this office. 


The first woman to be made a bank 
director in Hungary is Gordon Holmes 


of the City Savings Bank in Budapest. 


The new law in Portugal regarding 
women and children in industry pro- 
vides that no child under twelve shall 
work, and then only six hours a day and 


(Continued on page 41) 





Message 


Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE Sixties the “‘pony express”’ 
carried the mail over mountain 
and Indian wilderness from St. 
Joseph, Missouri, to San Fran- 
cisco. The express riders and sta- 
tion keepers won undying fame 
for getting the message through, 
regardless of hardship or danger. 

Today, in the city of Denver, 
there is rising on the site of one 
of the old pony express corrals 
another splendid structure dedi- 
cated to the service of modern 
message-bearing—the new head- 
quarters building of one of the 
companies of the Bell System. 
In fact and in spirit, the Bell 
System is the lineal descendant 
of the pony express. 

It is this spirit of responsibility 
that causes operators to risk their 
lives by remaining at their switch- 
boards in the face of fire, flood or 
other great danger. The same 
spirit calls linemen or repairmen 
to go out, even at the risk of their 
lives, to repair the lines in time 
of accident or storm. 

There are no instructions re- 
quiring Bell System employees to 
endanger their lives. It is the 
spirit of communication that bids 
them, ‘Get the message through.” 
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HATEVER else may be said of 
it—and many things are being 
said, for the most part favorable— 


Fannie Hurst’s latest book, “4d Presi- 
dent Is Born,” is strikingly unusual 
form. Written from a period some time 
in the future, it carries from birth to 
early young manhood a future President 
of the United States, presumably of 
great power and popularity. The prin- 
cipal references to his activities as Presi- 
dent are in long footnotes supposed to 
have been taken from the diary of his 
elder sister, “Bek,” one of tne best char- 
acterizations in the book. The boy is 
born after all the rest of the family are 
adult, in a mid-West farm and small 
town setting. Apparently Miss Hurst’s 
idea is to picture the kind of environ- 
ment and training out of which a future 
American President may come. Her 
picture, of course, is not of any par- 
ticular president. The boy Dave is an 
engaging lad, whose ambition crystallizes 
slowly, a four-square sort of boy always 
with his feet on the ground, not pre- 
cocious but sound and wise—‘‘imagina- 
tion tempered by a level head,” said the 
older brother who had much to do with 
the boy’s molding, ‘‘and a level heart. 
Man-of-the-people stuff!” 

The picture has to be a huge one to 
hold all the characters in this big family. 
And the principal persons are well in- 
dividualized; the details of that rural 
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Literary Clubs— : 
Writers and Readers of : 
Current Literature— ; 


and every one interested in 
modern women writers will 
find a fund of valuable in- 
formation, most attractively 
presented in Mr. Overton’s 
new book. Revised edition 
containing new  biographi- 
cal and critical articles on 
64 American women writ- 
including Susan Ertz, 


ers, 
Martha Ostenso, Anne Par- 
rish, Julia Peterkin, Elinor 
Wylie, and others who 
have recently won high 
recognition. 


The Women Who 
Make Our Novels 


by Grant M. Overton 


$250 at all Booksellers 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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life, familiar to so many of us, are faith- 
fully drawn. But they do not, for this 
reviewer, give the book strong pulling 
interest. One can read it, and one can 





Photo by E. A. Hoppé 
Fannie Hurst 


easily lay it down. Which is, possibly, 
the way it should be. There is, of 
course, always to be reckoned with Miss 
Hurst’s style—that nervous repetition 
of words and the use of one-word sete 
tences—which is sometimes maddening, 
sometimes curiously effective. 


FEW years ago there died a young 

Englishwoman who even in her 
brief, pain-tortured career had won a 
special high place for herself by her short 
stories. Katherine Mansfield, author of 
“The Garden Party,” “The Dove's 
Nest,” “Prelude,” had a rare and dis- 
tinctive gift—sensitive, creative, beauti- 
ful. In her Journal, edited and intro- 
duced by her husband, John Middleton 
Murry, she left an informal diary of 
her last nine years, combined with 
sketches, notes for stories, letters. Some 
of it is hard to follow in the transitions 
from diary to notes. But the volume 
is an absorbing revelation of a genius 
struggling against desperate illness and 
pain—“all the suffering which life can 
lavish upon a single soul”—to go on 
with the work of writing which was for 
her a double necessity. It is an elusive, 
poignant record of a mind exquisitely 


sensitive, grasping beauty, suffering all 
experience, in her eagerness for life, 
Her definition of “health”—‘ 
to live a full, adult, living, breathing 
life in close contact with what I love— 
the earth and the wonders thereof—the 
sea—the sun”—measures the richness of 
which she was capable. The diary ends 
with the words “All is well,” a mys- 
tical confidence to which Katherine 
Mansfield won her way in the last few 
months of her life. 


PAGAN incarnate is the picture 

one gets of Isadora Duncan from 
her autobiography, “My Life’ —a 
Grecian goddess close to the primal 
sources of life, ecstatic in her joy in 
music, poetry and movement, reveling in 
dancing as a natural expression, glorying 
in her own beauty, taking no thought of 
the morrow, or of the laws of civiliza- 
tion. 

Her childhood was spent in Califor- 
nia, where her divorced mother sup- 
ported her children with music lessons. 
The four children spent long evenings 
listening to the mother play Beethoven 
and Chopin, or read Shakespeare, Shelley 


or Keats. When she was only twelve, 
with her sister Elizabeth and _ her 
brothers Augustin and Raymond, Isa- 


dora gave dance and poetry recitals to 
keep the family going, and even opened 
a school for dancing. 
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Two Parts in One Volume 
Radiant Toil 
Creative Owning 


March 15th 


Part 1: 
Part IT: 


Publication Dete, 
This special edition is is sold by mail cnly 


at $3.10 per copy, postpaid. A most attra 
tive book for your Easter Greeting. 





Advance orders, accompanied by check, 
will be assigned to numbered copies as re- 
ceived. An order blank below for your | 
convenience. Kindly fill in, tear off, and 
mail immediately. 

To HAROLD VINAL, Ltd., Publishers 

562 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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. IRON AND SMOKE, by Sheila- 

Kaye Smith. 14th Edition. (Fic- 

tion). $2.50 

. A SON OF MOTHER iNDIA 

ANSWERS, by Dhan Gopal Mu- 

kerji. 10th Edition. er 
$1. 


. SPLENDOR, by Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. 10th Edition. (Fiction). 
$2.50 


. EDEN, by Murray Sheehan. 6th 
Edition. (Fiction). $2.00 
. NOW WE ARE SIX, by A. A. 
Milne. 73rd Edition. (Juve- 

nile). $2.00 

. THE DREADFUL NIGHT, by 
Ben Ames Williams. 4th Edi- 
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. CLOWNING THROUGH LIFE, 
by Eddie Foy. 3rd Edition. 
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Soon she wanted to try her wings. 
Chicago and New York followed. A 
small engagement with Augustin Daly 
barely kept them alive and even her own 
dancing in Newport gave little income. 
Then came London and Paris. Her 
method was simple. Without money for 
steamer or railroad fares, when she 
wanted to go anywhere she asked anyone 
for the money until she got it. For 
years the family lived in one big, bare 
room with curtained walls behind which 
their mattresses were hidden. For days 
on end they studied and worshiped the 
objects of art in the great galleries and 
museums. Food and clothes were 
ignored. 

Then came success, adulation such as 
has rarely been given any other human 
being. One love affair followed another, 
each entered with a frank pagan un- 
morality that sullies the impression of 
Isadora the genius and artist. One for- 
tune after another came and all were 
flung away with prodigal hand. The 
story of Isadora and Raymond trying to 
found a great school of dance in Athens 
is typical. 
chased at an extravagant price, inacces- 
sible to water, and fortunes were sunk 
in grandiose building plans which were 
finally abandoned. 

The tragic death of her two children, 
the failure of her plans for a great sub- 
sidized school of dance, her own dra- 
matic death, seem like the inevitable 
movement of a Greek tragedy. 
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PARLIAMENTARY 


ls a second needed for the 
motion to rise to a point of 
order? to move the previous 
question? Is a majority vote 
sufficient for amending the 
constitution? What is the com- 
mittee of the whole? What is 
the difference between a meet- 
ing and a session? the meaning 
of a “sine die” adjournment? 


TEXTBOOK ON 


LAW 


by Hall and Sturgis 


will give you not only the an- 
swer to these questions, but 
also the logical principles un- 
derlying the system of rules 
known as parliamentary pro- 
cedure. With the help of this 
book you will be able to deduce 
the rules instead of memoriz- 
ing them. 


Price $1.20 
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The Evolution of the Family 


The Family in 
the Making 


By Mary Burt Messer 


An attempt to trace the evolution of the family as a human 
institution from its earliest forms to those of the present 
In this enterprise the family is seen as an institution 
of equal importance with the state, but hitherto neglected 
because of the historic obscurity of its dominant figure, 


The advance of woman is here interpreted as something 
more than a demand for equality with men; it is seen as a 
claim for recognition of certain spiritual values conserved 
and expressed by woman, and constituting her unique gift 
to human progress. The author points out the handicaps of 
women and the problems of divorce. 
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Ten years ago,a woman who 
dared to go abroad alone 
would have been considered 
about as daring as if she 
were to fly across today. 


But now that woman’s place 
is far from home, it’s an 
everyday occurrence on our 
ships. They want to get 
away from—well—from 
everything! And so they sail 
away to new youth, new 
vigor. 


They know that on our ships, 
jovial, maternal stewardesses 
watch their every nod, and 
that courtly stewards serve 
them beautifully. So they 
choose a ship of the White 
Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport—and have all 
the security of home. 





Majestic, world’s largest ship, 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 
Minnewaska—the ships with 
the “Who’s Who”’ passenger 
lists. The ships that sail speed- 
ily enough to make you sigh 
when land is sighted. The ships 
that have the security of home 
-with none of its cares. 











We have prepared booklet H3, 
specially for women travelers. You 
will find it interesting. If you write 
us for it, we will gladly send you 
your copy. 


Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York 
City, our offices elsewhere, or any au- 
thorized steamship agent. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED /TAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRAN/PORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 

















OROTHY CANFIELD 

FISHER proclaims adult educa- 
tion the next battleground of democracy, 
and in a book called “Why Stop 
Learning?” undertakes to outline briefly, 
with critical yet hopeful comment, 
efforts already being made in this coun- 
try to fill the mental needs of those men 
and women who merely “went to 
school.” For these men and women, it 
is evident, intend to have such needs 
filled. ‘They are paying millions of dol- 
lars each year for what education there 
is now on the market—good, bad, and 
indifferent. 

Correspondence schools, honest and 
dishonest, the public library, women’s 
clubs, the spread of modern ideas about 
child training, Lyceums and Chautau- 
quas, university extension, workers’ edu- 
cation—to all these Mrs. Fisher gives 
attention, carefully estimating what they 
offer to men and women in search of 
knowledge that will free their spirits, 
fit them for their work, or enlighten 
them as to their responsibilities. The 
chapter on how women’s clubs are meet- 
ing the demand of the woman of leisure 
for self-education is of particular in- 
terest. 


HE way in which Elmer Davis in- 

troduces his assembly of scattered 
articles, “Show Window,” is disarming. 
“To You, Whoever You Are,” he calls 
his first pages. It would be impossible, 
after this revelation of an engaging if 
calculated candor, not to feel a lively 
interest in the pages that follow. They 
deal for the most part with unrelated 
aspects of the American scene. Among 
them, we find once more—and with 
gratitude—the “Portrait of a Cleric,” 
“Portrait of an Elected Person,” and 
“Have Faith in Indiana.” ‘These three, 
the most expert of the articles collected, 
are interpretive reporting raised to the 
nth degree. Excursions into contem- 
porary literature, notably in the “Age of 
Impotence,” are more controversial. Mr. 
Davis has a “case.” It is against the 
“chaotic” novelists, the ‘‘futilitarians.” 
We see in him the champion of char- 
acter, design and hard work. He has 
another “case,” argued with hardly less 
gusto. It is against H. L. Mencken. 
But this seems invented, so that he can 
butcher the editor of the American Mer- 
cury for an Elmer Davis holiday. Nov- 
elist, newspaper man, and _ classical 
scholar, Mr. Davis is equipped better 
than most to provoke thought on the 
part of the reader. 
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“Companionate Marriage’ 
(Continued from page 15) 


marriage laws or standards. I agree 
with the Judge only on two points: doc. 
tors should be allowed to give birth 
control information to the married, and 
divorce should be more dignified and 
free from newspaper notoriety. It js 
right that young married couples should 
be able, at need, to postpone childbear. 
ing for economic reasons; it is not good 
that they should enter marriage with the 
declared intention of sterility, even 
though they are at liberty to chang 
their minds later on and transform the 
‘“companionate” into a full marriage 
The attitude with which they enter mar 
riage is, I think, all important. Divorce § 
is tragic, but sometimes a necessity, and | 






































































necessary relief should not be penalize HR ¢ 
by hypocritical laws or revolting pub BR ‘ 
licity. Finally, marriage should not kB 2 
possible on a day’s acquaintance. At t 
least three weeks’ notification should pre- g 
cede (as in England) the tying of the b 
knot. Our disease is not late marriage s 
but early sensuality. The answer isn Be 
greater indulgence, but different train 9“ 
ing and a better environment. Jude @y © 
Lindsey’s cure is easy, but I think fatal BF li 
to the patients. The fundamental cur 
is hard, but as worth while as it is dif id 
ficult. - 8 
If young people are tempted into ir h 
regularities, the answer is not to givt)™ ” 
them license further to extend their pow: ” 
ers in probably temporary and certainly 7 - 
premature experience, but to instill rev 9 * 
erence for these powers, together with J ne 
self-discipline, to remove temptations “ 
and to give them alternative outlets fo “t 
their emotions. 
In our revolt from the old method o Bg; 
training by means of constant suppres ot 
sion, we have overemphasized self-ex sci 
pression. There is much in us all that spi 
is better never expressed. ‘Training in red 
school and home should aim at a full If. 
development of the discriminating and ois 
critical faculties and a knowledge o! ‘ 
good taste. The child should not bk scol 
suppressed, but should learn to discipline of | 
his own more primitive instincts with wor 
a view to the development of his highe: at | 
faculties. Of this we may be sure— ents 
there can never be freedom or happines and 
without self-discipline; without the ct ter 
pacity to reject the meaner path in favor whi 
of the higher. No one can walk o to 
both, and the time wasted in pursuing li 
the lower is that much irrevocably los as te 
on the larger and the higher trail. the | 
Of all alternative outlets—or sublime Hit, b 
tions—of the sex instinct, I think a sens is th 
of beauty is the most fruitful. It hog publ 
endless expressions. Youth can find he 
as did the Greeks—in the glory of it truth 
own strong, clean and unimpaired body. he p 
An athlete is rarely a sensualist. !t respo 
can be found through any of the arts meet 
through a love of nature or animals selves 
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even through handicrafts. After all, 
the sex instinct is only one expression 
of the raw material of creative force 
hidden in the race, which can be tapped 
at a hundred well-heads. The imagina- 
tion of the young, happy in expression 
through some art or _ hobby, is 
temporarily satisfied. Without such 
an outlet there is an inner pressure 
resulting in unhappiness. Restlessness 
ensues, followed by an avid desire for 
pleasure, which is used as an opiate to 
dull the ache of emptiness. 


A Richer Home Life 


Nor can the value of affection be 
overstressed. Many an adolescent seeks 
an outlet in sex-excitement for emotions 
which have been starved of their natural 
expression in love of friends and family. 
Only the home, or true religion, can 
give this outlet. Too many parents take 
the affection of their children for 
ranted, whereas, like an art, it must 
be cultivated and expressed. ‘This, to- 
gether with the spiritual side of love 
which links the human heart to con- 
science and God, often goes wholly un- 
explored in our too objective routine of 
living. 

Again, our young people are often 
idle, and we all know the adage about 
Satan and idle hands. Too much time 
is available for pleasure outside of school 
hours. Hours are too late and parties 
too frequent, while school work is often 
too easy. A touch of the Spartan is 
needed in the training of our young, 
who are in danger of becoming physi- 
cally and mentally flabby through the 
indulgence of parents and our high 
luxury and pleasure standards. 

Finally, early and thorough sex in- 
struction must be obtained in home and 
school. The latter can take care of the 
scientific side; but the aesthetic and 
spiritual aspects of sex should be taught 
in the home, preferably by the mother. 
If not learned there, they will probably 
never be rightly understood. 

To sum up, games and gymnastics, 
scouting and fraternity activities, a love 
of beauty, early hours, plenty of home- 
work, and lean purses, a good example 
at home, and friendship between par- 
ents and children; above all, thorough 
and early sex instruction—these are bet- 
ter cures than the breaking of barriers 
which all civilization has been at pains 
to erect. 

If mature adults want to be so silly 
as t0 enter temporary marriages with 
the intention of sterility, one deprecates 
it, but it is not one’s business. But it 
is the concern of all parents, and of the 
public at large, that the young should 
¢ saved from self-indulgence,  half- 
truths, and false ideals. Let our young 
% prepared rightly for life’s greatest 
esponsibility. Then, if they fail to 
a it, at least we can not blame our- 
selves, 
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What Is the Cost 


of Election Contests 
With the Old Fashioned Paper Ballot? 


Back of voting ma 
chine, unlocked to 
show counter com 
partment, where tota] 
vote is permanently 
recorded, 





“On November 18, a recount was held in the City of Buffalo 
for the office of District Councilman, Lovejoy District. 
Thirty voting machines were opened and new tally made, 
which agreed exactly with the original returns filed by the 
inspectors of elections. Recount was completed within 25 
minutes.” * 





LECTION contests and recounts, dissipating the tax- 
payers’ money and using up valuable time of election 
officials and courts, are quickly disposed of when the vot- 
ing machine is employed. The figures, mechanically tabulated 
with comptometer accuracy, cannot be wrong. It is a matter 
of minutes, instead of hours or days, to conduct a recount 
with the voting machine. And the tally cannot be questioned. 


Women voters and women’s organizations have been instru- 
mental in bringing about the test installation and ultimate 
adoption of voting machines in many communities. If your 
city has not yet discarded the old paper ballot, we invite you 
to investigate the accuracy, economy and other advantages of 
this modern mechanical ballot. 


* From a report of the Commissioners of Elec 
tions for Erie County (Buffalo), New York. 


AUTOMATIC REGISTERING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 


WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS 














the Automatic Registering Machine Company, please mention the Woman’s Journal 








Photo from Fulton-Lawson, Chicago 


This breakfast room of the Illinois Women's Athletic Club offers an attractive setting for 


its carefully thought out and delicious meals 


What Club Women Eat 


This is a Service Department for Clubhouse Executives. 


In order 


to give it fullest value, we invite you to send in any questions on club- 
house problems which we might answer, either from our bulging files 
of infermation, or by securing some other clubhouse executive to pass 
o” the results of her experience. Ask us questions—send us facts—and 


make this an Experience Exchange 


ET the average man down in 

front of a luncheon menu and 

he will order steak or chops 

topped off by whatever happens 

to catch his eye first. But what 
does the average woman do in a similar 
case? Does she order steaks and chops, 
“made” dishes, plain substantial dishes 
or light dishes? Does she follow the 
advice of modern dietitians about the 
use of dark breads, abundance of salad 
and fruit? Does she tend to avoid 
starches and sweets? 

Fer an answer that would show 
which way the wind blows, we asked 
some executives ot women’s clubhouses 
who have charge of tea rooms or restau- 
rants to tell us what kind of food 
club women eat and to give us, besides, 
details about kitchen and dining room 
operation. Their answers proved illum- 
inating. 

For instance, the Nineteenth Century 
Club of Memphis, Tennessee, writes: 
“We think light dishes, such as salads, 
are popular, especially for luncheons. 
Many women, interested in reducing, 
follow the prescriptions of modern 
dietetics, and while dark breads are not 
usually on the menus, merchants of 
Memphis make a specialty of certain 
breads advertised highly as having re- 
ducing qualities.” 


The Women’s City Club of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, considers that “It is 
difficult to generalize as to the kind of 
food that club women eat. However, 
our club does not carry on its menus 
steaks and chops. We _ plan special 
luncheons with meats such as these for 
parties who wish them and order in 
advance. We have a_ regular table 
d‘héte luncheon each day In the 
a la carte perhaps the most popular thing 
which we serve is the open club sand- 
wich. I think perhaps the women do 
take ordinarily a rather light luncheon 
and do eat salad and fruit and not so 
much starch, although they seem to like 
desserts . . . In the tea shop home-made 
cakes are a specialty, and hot waffles 
are very popular.” 

Two of their most popular dishes are: 

Ecc TIMBALS 

Four eggs beaten lightly, 1 cup milk, 1 
dash grated onion. Season with salt and 
pepper to taste. Bake in timbal cups placed 
in pan of hot water. Bake slowly for 34 
hour. Turn out and serve with mushroom 
sauce or caper sauce. Makes 4 timbals. 

PINEAPPLE AND CUCUMBER SALAD 

One-half box gelatine, 14 cup cold water, 
14 cup boiling water, 1 cup pineapple juice, 
1 small onion chopped, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 
small cucumber chopped, 1 cup pineapple 


chopped, juice of % lemon, 1 tablespoon 
sugar. Serve with mayonnaise. Makes 24 
servings. 
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The Women’s City Club of Roches. 
ter is convinced that “women prefer the 
lighter foods. Less of meat, more fruits 








and vegetables. Any food served ‘en 
casserole’ sells well. They will eat many | 
‘made’ dishes and left-overs which men BH « 
will not order. I have catered to both 
men’s and women’s clubs and am sure 
of this.” This is, from all the evidence. | 
a point of importance—this housewifely By 
cleverness in the use of “‘left-overs.” d 
In one month the Hollywood Studio 
Club of California served 6,088 meals, I 
They report: “We make the dining t 
room pay by careful buying, economical b 
cooking and personal supervision oj i 
‘left-overs.’ We use the usual nationally Bt 
advertised breakfast foods, and by serv. Wa 
ing cafeteria breakfast and luncheon we n 
save in ‘help’ expense.” ms 
The Illinois Women’s Athletic Club, Wt 
in Chicago, which serves more than W 
75,000 meals a year, is very sure that e 
women prefer “dainty and attractively M2 
served food and something light. They 7 
do not care for steaks and chops « § ? 
luncheons; very rarely will one order § I 
chops, and then it is a lamb chop and | al 


pineapple,” a combination well known | c 
to all assiduous reducers. “We finda @ C 
the Illinois Women’s Athletic Club that #4 
chicken is the most popular. Breast of 7 C 
chicken sous cloché, chicken and musbh- C 
under bell, attractive 


rooms etc., an 
salad, hot muffins, a pot of tea (hot or : 
cold) and an ice—is a popular summe U 
luncheon; and in the colder weather— — “| 
a cup of bouillon or consommé, a hot | sal 
sandwich or something in chafing dish su 
a small vegetable salad and French to 
on 


pastry or another of our fancy desserts. 
I find that the majority of women tr op 
















to eliminate the starches and sweets = ™ 
from their diets. Melba toast or very J th 
thin unbuttered rye or graham, vege § ‘ 
table and fruit salad with French dres: fe ‘ 
ing and light custards or raw fruits ' sa 
season for desserts. They go very light “ 
on sweets and starches, and potatoe, §y ™ 
even though baked, are not popu: an 
lar...” Meals are served at a profit , 

the 


here, too. How? “By having our food 
under control,” says the manager. “We § 
have a food controller who gives us ou & 
percentages daily, and a monthly state- 
ment recommending changes which ate 
necessary to keep our food costs down. 
Special dishes for which the club has 
made a reputation are: 

BONELESS SQUABS—CHICKEN I. W. A. C. 
Medium-sized boneless squabs. Stuff with J 
foie-gras and truffles cut in dice. Roast squa? 
chicken in sautoir with clarified butter for 
20-25 minutes. Serve in cocotte with garms) J 
of quarters of artichokes—noisette potatoes” jee 
foie-gras and truffles. Sautoir deglacé wi! Be 
sherry wine cream and glace de viand Serve 

sauce separate. 
LossTER FAVORITE 
: ‘ned 
Stuff lobster shell with Ragout of diced 


lobster and mushrooms a la Newburg. Adé 
fine chopped leaves of tarragon. Escallop 


lobster, sliced truffles on top (a ch val)—- 


sauce Mornay—glacé. 
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The Santa Monica Bay Woman's 
Club of California has luncheons every 
Monday which are prepared and served 
by the members themselves. “Very few 
potatoes are served, always salad, both 
dark and light bread or rolls. Not long 
ago we had a small luncheon, about 140, 
and the chairman served hot tomato 
bisque, lamb chops, pineapple, lettuce 
and cottage cheese salad, the chops on 
a spoonful of rice, and a jello desert. 
When we serve from 250 to 300 we 
have to change from that menu, and 
then we have a plate lunch that can 
be on the table when the people come 
in. For instance, cold meat (lamb 
tongue, ham or beef), a salad, and then 
a hot dish is passed in timbal shells, 
macaroni and cheese, or rice fixed with 
some vegetable of taste, creamed po- 
tatoes, or hot baked potatoes, etc., al- 
ways coffee and a desert. The men 
enjoy the meals and come whenever they 
are invited.” 

From the New Century Club of 
Philadelphia comes the item that the 
lunches served are mostly sandwiches 
and salads. “Our specialty is a toasted 
chicken salad sandwich, also a New 
Century special which is very much like 
a club sandwich except for the chicken. 
Creamed mushrooms and_ waffles, 
creamed chicken and waffles, are two 
hot specials.” 

The dietitian of the Woman’s City 
Club of Birmingham, Alabama, writes, 
“We find that our club women prefer 
salads, vegetables, fruits and dainty 
sweets... I plan my menus according 
to foods on the markets, price of food 
on the menu and left-overs.’ This Club 
opens its lunch-room to the public and 
many of its patrons are men. “So,” says 
the dietitian, “our menu is very prac- 
tical, you may think commonplace, but 
this is the class of food demanded.” The 
sample menu which she sends is an a la 
carte arrangement and allows plenty of 
margin of choice between meat dishes 
and vegetables. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club says that 

their “requests for light and hearty 
luncheons are about equal in number. 
Few ask for dark breads. Salads of all 
kinds are very popular . . . We charge 
sixty-five cents for our regular luncheon 
and one dollar for special lunches such 
as are served to committees and depart- 
ments. This price does not include 
rental space as that is carried as a Club 
expense. It is not the wish of the Club 
to have the luncheon department operate 
at a profit. All we try to do is to make 
all expenses.” In one year, by the way. 
this Club served 25,870 meals. 
: And sO, as we suspected, attractive 
‘ood in attractive surroundings is the 
irst requirement of the club woman 
who is lunching out. The manager who 
can provide dainty variety at minimum 
cost is far on the road to success, if she 
serves a feminine clientele—otherwise, 
steak and chops! 


When writing to the Venus Corporation, 


Questions 


We are interested in the financing of a 
clubhouse after it is built or remodeled. The 
renting of the house or club rooms would not 
be done to any extent in this city. People 
have private homes, and our churches have 
very fine parlors where clubs or committees 
may meet. There are two or three small 
attractive halls which may be rented lower 
than we could afford to in a clubhouse. 

I think of two handsome clubhouses about 
Boston which are maintained by a certain 
few women who work harder than ever in 
their lives to keep them running. Where 
there is a clubhouse, do some of the members 
of that club have to raise money by outside 
soliciting ? 


w 
wa 


Do you think an article in your magazine 
about whether the clubhouses are really pay- 
ing (in money) for themselves would be 
worth while? 

EpitH H. KIMBALL. 

Melrose, Massachusetts. 


The answer is, We do. And we shall 
be glad to have clubhouse executives who 
want to help other clubs send in their 
experiences to make that article. 


yy Cooperative Service of the Woman's 
Journal suggests to me the possibility of 
receiving from you “helps” in organizing a 
community center for women in our small 
town, in a rented building to begin with, but 
we hope to make its influence quite far- 


Judge for Yourself 


It is difficult to express in words qualities like 
comfort, protection and ease-of-mind. But 
so sure are we of these qualities in Venus 
Sanitary Napkins that we are willing to send 
you a trial dozen of Venus at less than cost. 


You will instantly see the reason for making 
them of real surgical cotton and for using a 
softly knitted cover instead of gauze and will 


know that real comfort and protection can 
only be attained when these materials are 


used. 


A full dozen of Venus Napkins will be sent 
postpaid in a plain package on receipt of fifty 
cents in stamps (which is half the regular 


retail price). 


Fill in the coupon and address it to 
the address given. 


Director of 
Service Dept. 


VENUS CORPORATION, 
1170 Broadway, New York City 


You may send me a box of a dozen Venus 
Sanitary Napkins as advertised in The Woman’s 


Journal. 1 


Name 
Address 


Nearest Dealer 


Address 


enclose 50 cents. 
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Over 100 Colleges 
Are Represented In 


ALLERTON 
HOUSE 


Michigan at Huron 
Exclusively for 


Six Floors 


Chicago 


Women 


Seventeen Floors Exclusively for Men 


Extensive 
Comfortable 
Lounges 





Resident 
Women’s 
Director 





Special 
Women’s 
Elevators 





Fraternity 
Rooms 





Ball and 
Banquet 
Rooms 


The opportunity for 





Private 
Dining 
Rooms 





Outdoor 
Skating 


Circulating 
Library 
Billiards 
Chess 


Cafeteria 


Athletic 

Exercise 
Rooms 

social contact 








with a diversified gathering of execu- 
tives, business and professional men 
and women is created by your resi- 


dence at 


ALLERTON 


HOUSE 


combining the luxurious appointments 


and social atmosphere 


of a select club 


without initiation fees or dues. 


Allerton Glee Club in Main Dining 


Room Monday at 


6:30 P. M. 


DON’T GIVE UP GOLF 
THIS WINTER 


The World’s Largest Indoor Golf Course 
offers you an opportunity to improve your 


game 


during the winter months 


18 Holes—Driving nets—Sand traps 
Professional in Charge. Instruction. 
Public invited. 
ALLERTON HOUSE 
WEEKLY RATES PER PERSCN 
Single - - - - $12.00—$20.00 


Double - 
Transient - - - 


$8.00—$15.00 
$2.50— $3.50 


Descriptive Leaflet on Request 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND NEW YORK 

















reaching—gymnasium, rest rooms, clubs, etc., 
with possible cafeteria service. 

Suggestions might help in forming constitu- 
tion, plans for work, etc., and perhaps pre- 
vent some of the many mistakes we will no 
doubt make in this new field, for us. 

(Mrs.) S. W. LEHMAN. 

Dixon, Illinois. 

Though this letter is directed to the 
Cooperative Service, which will help 
answer it, we invite our clubhouse 
readers to contribute suggestions, too. 


Cooperative Service 
(Continued from page 25) 


naval situation which contains a careful 
summary of the whole matter from the 
Washington Conference to date. This 
may be secured at a nominal price. 


The Menace of Diphtheria 


S diphtheria still an active danger? 

This correspondent was under the 

impression that diphtheria was 
stamped out, practically, some years ago 
and she wishes to know the present sit- 
uation regarding this highly contagious 
disease. The American Child Health 
Association replies as follows: 

“Tt is true that the diphtheria death 
rate has declined markedly. In the year 
1900, 43 out of every group of 100,000 
people of all ages in this country died 
of diphtheria. In 1926, only about eight 
in every group of 100,000 people died 
of diphtheria. This reduction reflects 
the use of anti-toxin in treatment of the 
disease, and also the increasing im- 
munization of children by use of toxin- 
antitoxin. 

“These death rates make it appear 
that diphtheria is becoming a negligible 
cause of death. But if we study the 
age periods separately we find that 
diphtheria is a very important cause of 
death in children. In 1924, the last 
year for which we have these figures 
available, more deaths among children 
one to five years of age were caused by 
diphtheria than by any other cause ex- 
cept diarrhea and enteritis and acci- 
dents, in the thirty-nine states of the 
United States Death Registration Area. 
In the age period five to nine, diphtheria 
was the leading cause of death in 1924. 

“Since diphtheria is still so important 
a cause of death in childhood, public 
health organizations, official and volun- 
tary, are making a concerted effort to 
have all children immunized against 
diphtheria. The State of New York, 
cooperating through its Health and Edu- 
cation Departments with the State 
Medical Society, the State Charities Aid 
Association and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, has undertaken to 
eradicate diphtheria in New York State 
by the end of 1930. Health officers in 
towns and cities of the State are co- 
operating in this campaign, and ‘Health 
News,’ the weekly bulletin of the State 
Department of Health, contains almost 
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weekly references to progress in the im. 
munization campaign in New Yor 
State communities.” 


Conditions in Florida 


WOMAN citizen from Florida 
warits some information concern- 
ing various conditions in her own 
state. Her questions have been refer 
red to the several cooperating organiza. 
tions that can best answer them with @ | 
authority. She asks concerning illiter. Be ' 
acy, child labor laws, the percentage of 
women voting, and legalized prostitu- 
tion. Referring to the latter she writes: 
“The Woman Citizen for November, 
in speaking of legalized prostitution, j 
stated that Jacksonville had a tolerated 


vice district. Any information you might @ ¢ 
give me regarding the state laws on thi h 
subject and to what extent it is being a 
carried on in this state will be much ap- li 
preciated.” &. 

The statement referred to was based E 
on information furnished this depart- 7) & 
ment by the International Association (7 


of Police Women, of which Mrs. Mina . a 


C. Van Winkle is president. Her ad- © 
dress is Washington, D. C. More * 
definite and more detailed information © he 


regarding local conditions could doubt & 
less be secured from her. 

The National League of Women 
Voters has replied to the question re- 
garding the number of women voting: 
“We can not answer this question be. 
cause the number of women voting has 
never been separated from the _ total | 






number of votes cast.” However, a “T 
leaflet on the presidential vote of 1924 gr 
was sent. ES an 
As to illiteracy: Of the Florida & 
population of 751,787, ten years of age 4 sh 
and over, 71,811 are illiterate. The Be ¥° 
question regarding child labor laws wa ab 
referred to the Children’s Bureau and § ** 
was answered through a copy of “Child BR 
Labor in the United States, Ten Ques ~ 
tions Answered.” ‘This contains a brief | 
summary of the legal regulations of pu 
child labor in the various states and has 
should be in the hands of every one the 
who is interested in human welfare. fra 
Incidentally, this letter from Florida -_ 
is the kind of letter we like to receive She 
because it shows interest in the most og 
important issues and problems to which ilu 
women voters can give their time and ae 
attention. = 
Comune ! I 
one 
The next number will carry a per- fiel; 
sonality story of Dr. Katharine Bement cisic 
Davis, recently honored on her retire leas 
ment from many years of active social hare 
work to alleged leisure. And—— time 


On its way from France is an artic & F 


by Mildred Adams on modern French of t 
professional women with whom Mis she 
Adams has been associating for the past one 
few months. T 


When writing to Allerton House, please mention the Woman's Journal 
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Princess Bibesco 

(Continued from page 13) 
French Academy. The girl was not 
quite twenty. 

That is a record for any woman 
writer. 

Her life seemed thus to be going on 
full of the most exquisite beauty that 
the world had to offer, full of the happy 
knowledge that she could not only live 
that life, but write it. 


Her War Work 


ND then for her, as for so 
A many others, suddenly came the 
thunderclap of the war. Off with 
the beautiful, the exotic and on with 
hard living. Out of the satin gown 
and the palace, and into the nurse’s 
linen and the hospital ward. Nothing 
about that strange for any woman in 
Europe at the moment. From queen 
to peasant they equally met the call. 
The Princess Bibesco along with the 
rest of them, did her bit by the bedside. 
She went through with it. But it 
seemed to have made no impression upon 
her inner self. It is nowhere reflected 
in her writings. 

Her next book was a sort of philoso- 
phical treatise addressed to the son who 
had never come to her, a treatise in a 
purely classical form supposed to be the 
words of Alexander the Great. 

It tells nothing of her personal life. 

It remained for the publication of 
“Isvor, the Country of Willows” to 
give us a further glimpse of the writer, 
and of her surroundings. 

In that book of hers entitled “Isvor’ 
she paints very clearly the picture of a 
young Rumanian woman, educated 
abroad, suddenly called back to her 
estates, and suddenly realizing that here 
is a personal responsibility as well as 
merely a personal feudal power. 

She shows how the first generous im- 
pulse of her heart would give all she 
has to these peasants who flood her with 
their appeals. And then with equal 
frankness she paints the creeping realiza- 
tion that her single “all” is not enough. 
She is baffled, submerged before the 
problem. Finally she becomes dis- 
illusioned. 

“Tolstoi,” she says, “was an impossi- 
bilist. One cannot achieve the impos- 
sible. Tolstoi did harm to the peasants.” 

Perhaps one may think—especially as 
one drives about these rich Rumanian 
fields—that Tolstoi’s was a nobler de- 
cision. I do not know. I do know at 
least that this young girl could feel the 
hardness of the peasant’s lot at the same 
time that she felt the beauty of the land. 

From under those trefoliated arches 
of the Palace of “Mogoshoia,” where 
she lies upon her couch—for she is ill,— 
one looks across that country of “Isvor.” 

The road is narrow. Every passing 


When writing to 


motor raises a cloud of dust; and there 
are many motors passing on the roads 
of country Rumania, just as there are in 
the streets of Bucharest. 

Clumps of willows beside the road; 
lines of trees against the skyline, speak, 
like the fields of yellow wheat and 
springing green corn, of rich agricul- 
tural prosperity as we know it on our 
own prairies. 

Everywhere willows. Those willows, 
over there, bending into a sluggish little 
stream, a tiny pond with ducks and 
geese at its edge. 

Beyond the willows, a_ village—a 
darling village of little white cottages of 
two rooms, single storied, plastered white 
without, with roofs of fuzzy brown 
thatch or of red tile, with little porches 
whose scrolled woodwork shadows bands 
of ultramarine blue or designs of birds 
and flowers in red and blue, or a set-in 
bas-relief of the head of beast or man. 

There are bright red geraniums to 
match the clear red of the frescoes. To 
match the weathered brown of the 
thatch is the weathered brown of the 
pale-fencing. shoulder high, of narrow 
sapling-wood, and streaked with two 
lines of white to keep away the bad 
spirits. 

This palace of ““Mogoshoia” is one of 
the few remaining ancient historic dwell- 
ings of the “old kingdom” of Rumania. 
Built originally by the great John Bran- 
covan, it has survived the hundreds of 
invasions which swept this plain, swept 
it clean of monuments, or nearly clean, 
and so terrified the people that great 
architecture—that symbol of a nation’s 
confidence in its own future—is almost 
absent hereabouts. 

Desolated and desecrated it has sur- 
vived. One of the chief interests of the 
Princess Bibesco at the moment lies in 
its restoration. 


“Mogoshoia” 
UILT originally by Venetian 


architects, she has called in a mod- 

ern Venetian to take charge of 
the work. And in that restoration, she 
illustrates a new and growing Rumanian 
pride in Rumanian things. 

Queen Marie has fostered that new 
pride in many ways, such as, for exe 
ample, in her wearing of the national 
dress. Princess Marthe Bibesco, too, is 
seeking to help toward a public realiza- 
tion by Rumanians of their own national 
art and inheritance of beauty. 

It is a lovely palace, grey stone within, 
Byzantine narrow-edged brick without. 
Its gate is characteristically Rumanian, 
with its over-tower set upon wide flang- 
ing pillars. The Princess is filling the 
grey stone rooms with glowing colors in 
old brocades, ecclesiastical golds, the 
quaintness of old Rumanian tiled stoves 
and wrought silver. 

Under the palace is the ancient crypt 
where soldiers hid their horses during 
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The UTHOR’S 
LECTURE 
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Fetes ner folk who have 
something to say invariably 
say it well. They crystalize their 
thought in print, test in this way 
their ability to be entertaining 
and instructive, and then bring 
to the platform all those rare 
qualities of personality which 
color and vitalize what they have 
to say. This fact is responsible 
for the organization of the 
Author's Lecture Bureau. 


All the members of this group 
are authorities, speak well, and 
therefore give each audience the 
wealth of their special talents. 





GREGORY MASON, Explorer 

First Families of America; Silver Cities of 
Yucatan. 
HOMER CROY, Nove/ist 

How Not to be a Writer. 
ALLEN McCURDY, Critic 

The Decay of Conversation; Plays, Players 
and Playwrights; What is 100% Americanism. 
ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER, Poet and 

Essayist 

Moods: From Brain to Binding; The Poetry 
Cure; Musical Vagabondage. 
DR. ALFRED LAWRENCE HALL-QUEST 

Psychologist 

Why We Misbehave; What is American 
Culture; The Soul and Heel of Woman; Mar- 
riage on the Run. 
JOSEPH AUSLANDER, Poer 

Readings. “A poet of distinction.""—E. 4. 
Robinson. **Fine voice and impressive per- 
sonality." —Edwin Markham. 
DOROTHY WALWORTHCARMAN, Novelist 

Books and Babies; Living in Sin; Pots and 
Pencils; Why Women Leave Home; Why 
Women's Clubs Fail; Birth Control for Books; 
Why I am an Author. 
REGINALD BIRCH, Arise 

Fifry Years of Illustration: Reminiscences of 
Mark Twain, Oscar Wilde, O. Henry, Lafcadzo 
Hearn, Ambrose Buerce, Whistler, Kipling, etc. 
THEDA KENYON, Poet and Actress 

What She Wore: Four Great Women of 
History, and Why They Dressed as They Did 
MARY LENA WILSON 

You Can Go Anywhere Alone; Far from th 
Madding Tours. 
DR. JAMES CHAPIN, Ornsthologist 

Ptolemy's Mountains of the Moon; Fi 
Years as a Naturalistin the Congo. 
GRACE HAZARD CONKLING, Peer 

Contemporary Poets; Readings; Creative 
Writing by Children; Imagination and Chil 
dren's Reading. 
BURTON RASCOE, Edstor 

Literary Reminiscences of a Bookman 
STELLA BURKE MAY 

Women and Palaces; Love in Latinland; 
Circus Mothers and Children. 
CLAYTON HAMILTON, Critic 

The Modern Theatre and its Problems 


DR. FRANK HOWARD RICHARDSON, 
Physician 
Parenthood and the Newer Psyche logy, 


Rebuilding the Child; The Nervous Child 


MADAM METZELTHIN 
Dining at the Embassies of the World; Tales 
of a Mandarin'’s Coat; The Symbolism ct 


Chinese Art. 


Ask us to send you cur announcements 


the Author's Lecture Bureau, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Resolved 





That feet shall have comfort 
Without loss of style. 

And cause pain no longer 

Tho’ we walk many a mile. 
No more bunions or corns 
But feet that are fit; 

If you will wear PEDIFORME 
We'll do our bit. 





Regardless of the nature of 
your foot troubles, “PEDI- 
FORME” Shoes will aid 
you to regain normalcy. 
Write for our FREE Style 
Book A that tells how to 
overcome foot ills in the 
natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 


36 W. 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
29 Washington Pl., East Orange,N. J. 




















GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
“WASHINGTON. D.C. 


A hotel distinctive for its charm 
and environment, and well known 
for its excellent food and service. 
Near beautiful Capitol grounds. 
Exceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Open to men and women. 
No tipping. 








Write for booklet, “A Week in Washington” 
re 











Personal Shopping 


at the leading New York stores—without 
charge. May I tell you about it and send 
you THE SHOPPER? 
MARY MONCURE MILLER 
Personal Shopper 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 











Violinist and Cellist 


wanted to join with pianist in playing trios. 
No public performances are planned; those 
only are sought who would like to play for 
the joy of it and who would like to keep 
alive the musical training they either so. 


had or are still having. Mrs. H. F., P. 
ork. 








Box 280, Grand Central Station, New Y 








the Turkish War, muffling their feet 
with straw. Now for the first time in a 
century, it is being restored to be 
actually lived in. 

A liveried man comes in with a tray. 
Upon it is a dish of heavy preserved 
fruit, some long-handled silver spoons 
lie between fine napkins and thin tall 
glasses of cold water. 

You have seen this little custom be- 
fore—born from the heat and dust and 
sun of the Near East. You take a 
small spoonful of the preserve. You then 
sip your cold water. It is amazingly 
refreshing. 

The Princess sips her cold water— 
and talks of books. Her little novel in 
French—‘‘Le Paroquet Vert’’—has_re- 
cently been acclaimed in Paris. She 
has read not only the Persian poets but 
the flowery romances of the Arabs, not 
only the classics of France and of Eng- 
land, but the new writers of Paris, of 
London and—not many—of the United 


States. 


A Princess’ Philosophy 


ET for her, life, which might have 

been only a bouquet to pick and 

toss away, brings also an inner 
meaning. Being as unlike as possible 
to any American woman I have ever 
met, she does not put her philosophy into 
terms either of what might be called 
esoteric Emersonian or late pragmatic 
Jamesian. Nevertheless it exists. It 
exists as a belief in the worth of beauty 


_ for its own sake, and in the right of the 


individual to express her own interpreta- 
tions of that beauty. 

Not very “advanced,” you think? Yet, 
remember, this is a Rumanian Princess, 
born and hedged from her birth by the 
conventions of caste and of the Byzantine 
East. 

It is, for her environment, a unique 
thing, as her cultivation, her talent, is 
for any environment a unique thing. To 
be at once exotic and creative, is a unique 
thing. Such is she. 

In a land where babies are still at 
birth bound upon little boards like 
papooses, where at every country cross- 
road rises an ancient painted cross, 
where churches under their porticoes 
bear weathered, colored Byzantine 
frescoes of enchanting primitive beauty, 
where brides twine straw about their 
hair and the corpse goes out to his last 
resting-place bearing in his hand a coin 
for Charon, where wide-horned ox-carts 
move along the road beside the latest 
American auto, where the trailing hem 
of the East frays out under the encroach- 
ing West, there this lovely Princess sums 
up in her own personality the soft charm 
of the sheltered woman of Eastern tradi- 
tion with the sophistication of the last 
word of the literary worlds of London 
or Paris. 

In her, as often elsewhere in Ru- 
mania, the East and the West are one. 


THE Woman’s Journa, 


Security for Old Age 


(Continued from page 7) 


At the same time in the United 
States we were paying $300,000,000 jp 
pensions to our military veteratis, of 
whom there were only one-half million, 
Considering that in American industry 
25,000 are killed every year and upward 
of 700,000 are seriously injured, jt 
might not be entirely fantastic to speak 
of industrial and military veterans jp 
the same breath. 

Such is the way the English are going 
at their old-age problem. «\t this writ. 
ing, the red flag is not yet flying above 
Downing Street, nor does your average 
Englishman think of what he calls the 


“Widow’s Act” in terms of Karl Mary. 7 


At the present, of the thirty-seven for. 
eign countries and states which have 
adopted some form of protection for 
their aged, twenty-five are operating 
under this contributory system of Eng. 
land’s, ten have straight systems of state 
pensions, while two continue with ex- 
clusive voluntary insurance systems, i.e. 


the establishing of state voluntary and ae 


insurance plans. 
Still our skeptic is obdurate. 


“These 


countries have a different philosophy of | 


government than ours. They are pater- 


nalistic. 
America we are individualistic. 


rainy day.” 
Sounds familiar, doesn't it? Somehow 
we hear it whenever coal-miners and 


textile workers, factory hands and those | 
so independent farmers ask for a larger |” 


share of the fruits of industry, or seek 
some measure of protection from the 
ravages of disease and the dreariness 0! 
old age. The next time you hear it, go 
down to some factory gate 
straightline producers are coming from 


their work and tell me, if you will, 


where is the individual today? Before 
the whirring belts and machines he + 
becoming as extinct as the dodo, and to 
talk about the 


to preach the Rousseau doctrine of the 
noble savage. His skill taken from him 
his wages on the average just enoug! 
to keep his head above water, the Amer 
ican worker today moves under tht 


shadow of two spectres, unemployment! § 


and unprotected old age. 


To do something to remove tha 9 
shadow there is now in Congress, Hous 9 


Bill 6511, presented by Congressma 
Sirovitch of New York, which woul/ 
give Federal and state assistance 


where es 











They are collectivist. Here in |~ 
With 
wages as high as they are in comparison | 
with what the foreign worker receives | 
there is no reason why a man or woman | 
shouldn’t save up for old age and the 7 

Is 









“free and independent 9 
American worker” is as old-fashioned « 


¥ 


citizens seventy years of age whose I § 


comes are below $1.00 a day and wh 


have no children to support them. Sut F 
Old-ag § 


ly a mild enough measure. 
pension bills are also pending in Me 
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sachusetts, New York and New Jersey. 
But not the most optimistic expect that 
at this stage much will be accomplished. 
The struggle is really just beginning. 
The fighters will meet together at a Na- 
tional Conference on Old Age Security, 
to be held on April tenth next, in New 
York City, where plans for enlarging 
the campaign will be threshed out. 

In the meantime, don’t forget that 
this happens to be a Presidential year 
and that the voice of the politician will 
be heard in the land. Waen he is fin- 
ished telling you about how well off we 
all are and the last baby has been kissed 
and the last back slapped, there is no 
law against your suggesting that any po- 
litical party which really had the inter- 
est of the people at heart might do some 
thinking about old-age pensions. 


Young Musicians 
(Continued from page 21) 


1 could devote all my time to it. I 
could never have financed a début or a 
manager, or gotten engagements for my- 
self. And I should never have gotten 
my Strad.’’ She lovingly touches her 
Stradivarius, the $15,000 jewel of wood 
and catgut which is her constant com- 
panion and inspiration. 

The League has put across other 
artists who are well known to those in 
touch with musical events and may some 
day be names to conjure with: Joanne 
de Nault, Mina Hager and Marie Mon- 
tana, among the singers; (Guiseppi 
Martino-Rossi, who started as a cobbler 
and is now well on his way to operatic 
stardom; Bernard Ocko, who is thought 
by many critics to be headed for heights. 

They will not recommend any artist 
who is less than first rate; no other could 
survive their auditions. This doesn’t 
mean, however, that they deal only in 
soloists. Since the fewest of those who 
try out are of concert calibre, a large 
part of the League’s work is vocational 
guidance. The committee’s reports sug- 
gest what sort of career each candidate 
is fitted for. Sometimes they counsel 
teaching or accompanying or ensemble 
work. They fill calls for this kind of 
musicianship, as well as for recital en- 
gagements. Occasionally they advise 
giving up music as a career and keeping 
it only as an avocation—not the least 
of their service, to artists as well as to 
audience. With the field overcrowded 
as it is—as all fields seem to be—and 
conditions so difficult even for the best 
of the best, such advice coming before 
long bitter years are wasted may well 
Prevent tragedy. 

t you wander into the League office 
on a busy morning you may come upon 
one of the young stars talking over a 
Program with Mrs. Hull or Mr. Mil- 
ligan. You are also apt to find here 
men whose names usually appear over 
the word “Presents” on Carnegie con- 
cert programs, cordially discussing ways 


and means with the executives. For the 
League in no sense competes with the 
strictly commercial agent. Rather, the 
two cooperate. The League is groom- 
ing material which regular managers 
cannot exploit now, but which will be 
suitable for them later on. That man- 
agers appreciate this is evidenced by their 
alacrity in granting League members 
cut-rate tickets to all but about six of 
their important concerts. 

For that is another angle of the 
League’s service. Students and music 
lovers who enroll as members are en- 
titled to cut-rate tickets for the great 
majority of musical events in New York. 
This is a true boon to those who long 
for more music than they could other- 
wise afford. But it is only part of the 
League’s achievement in enlarging the 
musical public. Its moderate fees enable 
organizations to import talent which 
eventually will be far beyond their 
means, and to have the experience of dis- 
covering just how good that talent is, 
rather than blindly accepting what 
“they say.” Often a club can manage 
a concert series including a few League 
artists and one or two who have grown 
into a higher-priced category. 

To offer the highest type of music at 
the lowest possible cost is a large step 
in broadening the intelligent musical 
audience. And the step goes further 
than the well-beaten urban track. It 
extends to places hitherto unable to get 
any music at all. One village of only 
three hundred in Virginia has already 
engaged two artists for this year. An- 
other town of twenty-five hundred has 
subscribed to four concerts. Each en- 
gagement of this type helps to decrease 
New York’s musical congestion, which 
is becoming almost as serious as the sub- 
way rush hour. In return, out-of-town 
League members can come to New York, 
get information about musical activities 
from the League, and also obtain half- 
price tickets for most of them. 

The League has more information to 
offer. Prospective employers may con- 
sult the memorandum returned by each 
organization before which an artist 
plays, telling the reaction of the audi- 
ence, giving critical suggestions, and an- 
swering the question “Would you en- 
gage this artist if you had it to do over 
again?” These are kept on file with the 
original audition reports and afford 
a much closer and more illuminating 
criticism than newspaper notices. They 
are interesting reading, these records. In 
more than one case an unknown artist 
satisfied a group which had been disap- 
pointed in some musical celebrity. 

For the musician himself, the League 
has at hand an index of places where all 
sorts of instruments may be rented, a list 
of the best New York teachers, and a 
survey of those rare rooming houses 
where a musician may practice freely. 

Looking over the record of accom- 
plishment, one realizes that this corpora- 
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RED BIRD 


= Electric Appliances 


ASSURANCE 


You take no chances when 
you buy Red Bird Appliances. 
Their superior quality is 
backed by our own money- 
back guarantee. A few are 
illustrated. Every good dealer 
carries the complete Red Bird 
Line. Ask to see it when 
buying appiiances. 

Send for Descriptive Folder 
Security Electric Mfg. Co. 
2635 Canton St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Travel — Education 
Entertainment FREE ! 


3 Grand 
FREE Prizes 


Read These Few 
Simple Rules 


and prepare at once to enter the 


WOMANS PRESS 


Subscription Contest 


A. PRIZES 

1. A FREE TRIP TO EUROPE will be 

awarded to the individual securing the 
greatest number of subscriptions to THE 
WOMAN’S PRESS before April first. 
The trip_is summer Tour III secured 
through The World Acquaintance Tours, 
New York. A 48-day trip to six differ- 
ent countries of Europe. Transportation 
to and stay in New York before sailing 
will not be included in the awards. 
Full information regarding dates of sail- 
ing, passports and other information will 
be forwarded from The World Acquaint- 
ance Tours immediately after announce- 
ment of winner. 

2. A WEBER BABY GRAND PIANO 
(FOB New York) will be awarded to the 
individual securing the second largest 
number of subscriptions. 

3. An ATWATER KENT RADIO SET 
will be awarded to the individual securing 
the third largest amount of subscriptions. 

4. Contestants not winning prizes and who 
send in ten or more subscriptions will 
receive a commission of twenty cents for 
every subscription obtained. 

5. In the event of a tie each contestant will 
be awarded a prize identical with the one 
tied for. 


B. Any individual is eligible to compete 
in this contest who is endorsed by a 
local Y. W. C. A. General Secretary 
of her community. 

C. All subscriptions will be counted. 
This includes straight subscriptions, 
renewals and future subscriptions for 
those now on our list. 

D. Full remittance must 
subscriptions. 


accompany all 


E. Contest will close at MIDNIGHT 
APRIL FIRST, 1928. All subscrip- 
tions mailed on or before this time 
will be counted. 

F. Announcements of the winners will 
be made at the NATIONAL Y. W. 
C. A. CONVENTION, SACRA- 
MENTO, CALIFORNIA, APRIL 

FOURTEENTH. 


WRITE TODAY 


For full information, blanks, etc., 
so that you can get busy at once. 


WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








When writing to the Security Electric Manufacturing Company and the Womans Press, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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tion—for it is really that—is something 
of an infant prodigy in itself. During 
its two years it has booked engagements 
for over two hundred artists, running 
into about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sands of dollars, though some of the 
local individual fees have been as low as 
twenty-five. Mr. Milligan alone has 
listened to over one thousand applicants 
in auditions, and many others on the 
outside. Since he himself is a musician 
of varied experience he brings a special 
insight to the problems of a beginner. 
His experience has made him avid to 
discourage the undergifted and to help 
real talent along its way. How he man- 
ages to remain clear-eyed without being 
pessimistic and kindly without losing his 
sense of humor is a secret which perhaps 
he himself hasn’t solved. Enough that 
it is so. What he has helped to solve 
is how to bring the most constructive 
aid to artist, manager and audience. 
“More money is spent in America on 
musical education than ever in history 
any place in the world,” he will tell you. 
“Tt is part of the higher economy to pre- 
vent that expenditure from being in- 
scribed under the head of tragic waste.” 


Corporation though it is, the League 
could hardly be profit-making or even 
self-supporting. ‘Town Hall gives the 
auditorium free for auditions, and the 
judges give their services freely and 
faithfully. The steady attendance and 
painstaking attention of these musicians 
on whose time so many demands are 
made gives pause to twentieth century 
cynics. Yet to maintain three profes- 
sional booking agents on the road, to 
pay for necessary advertising, to keep 
up the businesslike New York head- 
quarters in Steinway Hall, is a drain 
which the small commission fees aud 
yearly dues cannot begin to balance. 
Were it not for guarantors the League 
would be unfeasible. 

“We do not think of this as philan- 
thropy,”’ insists Mrs. Otto Kahn, who 
founded the organization and is its ener- 
getic president. “It is philanthropic only 
in so far as there is a deficit to be made 
up. But the opera has a deficit, too, and 
no one considers that a_ philanthropic 
institution. None of our artists is re- 
ceiving charity in any sense. All we 
give them is a chance to make good.” 

But that is the best of all gifts. 


Money isn’t everything — but it is mighty weleome when you are 
trying to furnish your clubhouse, extend your educational program, 
or put through one of the hundred other projects that every live 


woman's organization has in mind. 


however, by 


You gain more than cash, 


A Woman’s Journal Drive 


because the better acquainted your fellow citizens are with the 
Woman’s Journal the more enthusiastic, active and useful they 
will be in all work for or by women. 


Two Kinds of Profit 


More Money for Your Treasury 
More Interest Among Your Members 


Send for details of our plan to raise funds for your club, league, 
church society, business club, political association, or study group. 


New (1928) rules, but just as easy as ever. 
$1,000 in bonus money so far this year. 


We have mailed 
Get Your Share. 





Hurry 


Hurry 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Washington 
(Continued from page \7) 


La Follette resolution, that he has not 
served two elective terms. 

It will take all the executive ability 
of Senators Curtis and Robinson, Re. 
publican and Democratic floor leaders, 
to get action on necessary legislation so 
that Congress can adjourn in May with- 
out a wail of protest going up from 
the country. Only with the aid of 
strong pressure from the White House, 
a new system of ventilation in the Sen- 
ate chamber to prevent the frequent at- 
tacks of nostalgia which creep over its 
members in mid-afternoon, or a pro- 
longed attack of tonsilitis for Senator 
Heflin can the Senate catch up with the 
House, which grinds out regular appro- 
priation bills with commendable prompt- 
ness, and which will soon lay the new 
Navy bill on Mr. Dawes’s desk. 

The Navy bill, with its $800,000,000 
authorization for naval building in the 
next eight years, has stirred up a volume 
of protests which distresses the ade- 
quate - preparedness - for - the - strong- 
est - nation - on - earth advocates, 
Opponents of the bill take considerable 
comfort from the statement of Chair- 
man Butler, of the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, that “never in all my 
experience in Congress have I known 
such widespread protest to be registered 
against any measure under considera- 
tion.” Representative Britten, of 
Illinois, generally considered one of the 
strongest of the Big Navy g:oup on the 
Hill, complained bitterly that “the 
well organized protest movement aiong 
the churches and among women’’ will 
probably hold the appropriations far 
below the total asked by Secretary Wil- 
bur. Mr. Coolidge himself has‘ said 
he would consent to the omission of 
everything but the twenty-five cruisers 
from the bill, rather than see it defeated 
in the present session. 

Time was when Congressional inves- 
tigations were more or less routine 
procedure. A committee held hearings 
for months, made its report, which was 
referred to another committee for ap- 
propriate action, and there the matter 
dropped. The determination of _ the 
Seventieth Congress to hold more and 
better investigations has roused leaders 
of what are vaguely known as “the 
interests” to vigorous opposition; as 4 
consequence, every resolution for ai 
investigation meets determined opposi- 
tion. The Senate, already deep in 4 
dozen investigations, has voted to bring 
the ramifications of the power companies 
engaged in interstate business to light; 
the actual investigation will, against the 
wishes of Senator Walsh, author of the 
measure, be made by the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission, which must report to the 
Senate every thirty days on its progress. 

The resolution for investigation 0 
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the badly diseased bituminous coal in- 
dustry has been approved as reported 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. Serious charges of an unholy 
alliance between operators in the Penn- 
svlvania fields and railroads, bankers 
and manufacturers, of an illegal use of 
police power by the mine operators, 
have been made. For at least ten years 
Congress has been periodically “investi- 
sating” coal strikes, and has yet de- 
vised no legislative remedy for recurrent 
labor troubles caused by the basic evil 
of overproduction. The elder La Fol- 
lette, conducting such an investigation 
back in 1921, once sighed hopelessly, 
“It’s a problem taking more courage to 
meet than I have ever seen demonstrated 
in this body.” 

Inconspicuously in the midst of a 
mass of domestic issues, the World 
Court has raised its head again. Politi- 
cal motives were attributed to Senator 
Gillett when he introduced his resolu- 
tion for the Senate to “respectfully 
suggest’ to the Executive the exchange 
of further views with the signatory 
states to see whether the differences 
which brought the World Court cru- 
sade to a dead stop could be adjusted. 
It was immediately recalled that Mr. 
Hoover is an avowed World Court ad- 
vocate. The Gillett resolution raised 
the specter, menacing enough to some 
of the bitter-enders, of the Court as a 
lively issue in the political campaign. 
Meanwhile it was recalled that the 
Women’s Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War which met here in January 
had gone on record as urging a renewal 
of negotiations looking to American en- 
trance into the World Court. 


World News 


(Continued from page 29) 


on condition that it can read, write and 
show a doctor’s certificate. Women and 
children may not be employed at night 
or for underground work. There are 
special provisions relating to women be- 
iore and after childbirth. 

After a long struggle, Frau Franziska 
Habarth and Frau Giudetta have been 
granted permission to join the Vienna 
merchandise exchange and Frau Margit 
Biach, the stock exchange. 

Mme. Marguerite de Rez has been 
appointed secretary of the Hungarian 
legation in Paris, to the great delight of 
the French suffrage workers. 

The sex disqualification which pre- 
vented women from becoming members 
of the Legislative Council of the United 
Provinces of India has been removed by 
unanimous vote of the Council. 

The first woman to obtain a seat in 
the Council of State of Latvia is Helma 
Zemgal, a nineteen-year-old peasant girl. 

A German woman who desires to re- 
tain her own name after marriage may 


hyphenate it with that of her husband, 
it has been recently ruled in Germany. 


Equal Rights at Havana 
€> February 7 Dr. Bustamente, 


President of the Pan-American 
Conference meeting in Havana, called 
an unofficial session to hear the argu- 
ments of women for equal rights. One 
by one, women representing the coun- 
tries of Latin-America and women rep- 
resenting the National Woman’s Party 
of the United States urged the adoption 
of a treaty which would supersede na- 
tional law and grant equal rights to all 
men and women over twenty-one. 
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How 
are you going 
to Vote? 


We don’t care, but we may be 
able to help you. Beginning 

with the April issue the 
Woman's Journal will publish 
each month up to election time 








A Democratic PAGE 


and 


A REPUBLICAN PAGE 


These pages will be supplied 
by the respective women Na- 
tional Vice-Chairmen and will 
argue for the platform, princi- 
ples and candidate for which 
each party stands. 


Added Features—NATIONAL ISSUES 
AT STAKE—A special article by Mrs. 
Medill McCormick, candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Congress- 
man-at-large for Illinois and campaign 
stories of women candidates in both 











parties. 
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With Our Readers 


OU have much that is instructive to the 

reading, thoughtful woman. But an 
article I read in the American Magazine by 
chance, on the subject of changing a law book 
for a cook book, by a woman who had found 
the change satisfactory, brought home to me 
the ghastly mistake made by over-emphasis 
on the careers of extraordinary women—and 
men—when the vast majority of us are only 
ordinary and need inspiration to be good 
cooks or good carpenters rather than poor 
lawyers, or “flat tires’ in conspicuous busi- 
ness and administrative attempts. Again let 
me plead for the matter that humdrum 
drudges need to ennoble their drudgery by 
the aim to excel in it, and to bless the world 
by their patient perseverance in a lot to 
which their natural capacities assign them, 
irrespective of sex. There are epic poems 
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HOTEL 


Martha Washington 
30 East 30th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12.00 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 


$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 















18s GOOD 


For repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric - a - brac, 
meerschaum, tip 
ping billiard 





cues. 
25¢ per bottle 
Major's Rubber 
and Leather 
Cements 
7 20c per bottle 
TRADE MARK at dealers 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
461 Pearl Street New York, N. ¥Y 

















FOR RENT—Attractive cottage on gentle- 
man’s private estate, Lake George, N. Y. 15 
rooms, 2 baths, modern conveniences, garage, 
stables, garden and orchard, furnished or 
unfurnished by year or season, beautiful 
views of lake and mountain, good roads, near 
country club and golf links. 

Also, pretty stone bungalow, 7 rooms, bath, 
garage, picturesque mountain view. Mod- 
erate terms, references. Apply to Mack 
Ormstrup, 104 East Sanford Street, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Phone 2558. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


HO is the sympathetic lady who 

sent us a clipping from an up- 
state paper in which an editorial is 
quoted from “The Woman’s Journal, 
formerly the Morman Citizen?” #** 
And at that we ‘have lots of respect 
for Mormon citizenship from what 
we've heard of it in recent years. 
In a clipping from a nursing magazine 
(sorry, we don’t know the name) we 
learn of two health officials who en- 
tered an apartment building and ap- 
proached the switchboard operator. 
“Please tell Mrs. Smith,” they said, 
“that Miss Casamajor and Miss Pfef- 
ferkorn are calling.” #%* “Who'd you 
say?” asked the girl. #%%* “Miss Casa- 
major and Miss Pfefferkorn,” repeated 
the latter patiently. #%* The operator 
made her connection. “Hello, Mrs. 
Smith,” she said, “there’s two ladies 
down here to see you.” #*%* We look 
anxiously at the Library lions these 
days. #&%* To be sure, it isn’t our 
jaunty Mayor who sees in all lions 
symbols of dread Britain, but you just 
can’t tell how far Mayor Thompson’s 
mania will carry him. Recently he 
routed two hundred lions that had 
strayed into Chicago school architects’ 
plans, even though it hadn’t been 
proved on them that they were any- 
thing more than the African species. 
Se We are used to those complacent 
Library lions now, and we trust no 
hostile hand may be raised against 
them. #*%* But we don’t object to what 
is destined to happen to the Statue of 
Liberty this coming spring. *#%** She 
is to have her semi-centennial cleaning 
—her first. 4% Or maybe you’d rather 
call it a new dress. #%* Anyhow, it 
is going to take a lot of doing on the 
part of the War Department, for that 
Bedloe Island lady is no sylph, *#*%* 
Never shall we forget the horrors of 
mounting to her hollow head by the 
flickering light of a candle—in those 
vears before her whole being was 
flooded with electric light. #** Have 
we told you that one from the Chris- 
tian Century about the little girl who 
asked her mother: “If I grow up and 
get married, will I have a husband 
like Papa?” *#% “Yes, dear,” the 
mother replied. ##* “And if I don’t 
get married, will I be an old maid like 
Auntie?” *#%#* “Yes.” 4% The little 
girl thought for a minute and re- 
marked: “Well, I’m in a fix.” + 
We sympathize heartily with the man 
in Life, who said he had taken three 
lessons in French from a correspondence 
school. Asked a friend, “So? 
Could you carry on a conversation with 
a Frenchman?” #* “Oh, no,” was 
the answer, “but I could talk to any- 
body else who had three lessons.” 
How often we ‘have learned French! 
we Our young cousin (whom we 
wouldn’t think of mentioning except 
at the bottom of the column, out of 
family modesty) evidently has a mind 
of his own, #%+* Invited to the usual 
evening prayer, he said, “No, I don’t 
want to be good. I want to be bad. 
And, anyhow, I can be good all by 
myself if I want to, and I don’t need 
any one to help me.” *# Report 
doesn’t say how his mother revised the 
prayer. *#* It wasn’t he, but a more 
cityfied youngster who said, “Oh 
Auntie, come quick. The cat has gone 
to sleep and left his engine running.” 
ee Pitiful, we call that—not to 
understand a cat better. 








lived by drudges, excelling in their power to 
bless humanity. What the common people 
hear gladly—that may you provide in abun- 
dance, as first aid to a more enlightened, more 
serviceable citizenship. 

R. 1. 


Long Beach, California. 

No article in recent months attracted more 
attention than Mrs. Dadourian’s challenging 
“Why Get Out the Vote?” Some wrote in to 
say Why, indeed? Others tried to show why. 
This writer offers a why and a how. 


HAT significant article back in the 

September issue, “Why Get Out the 
Vote?” suggests that some women may be 
interested in a concrete illustration of the 
truth of Mrs. Dadourian’s statements to 
which must first be added another: 

“To get out the vote, there must be a 
thoroughgoing organization of the voters of 
good will down to the last individual.” 

The women, and to a large degree the 
men, in the evangelical churches as such, 
favor the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. The task is to 
keep this issue clarified and to induce a 
group of apathetic, discouraged, non-political, 
but well-meaning citizens to vote. 

To this end there was organized, beginning 
in a certain large city, a group of women rep- 
resenting the various evangelical denomina- 
tions. This council of women was charged 
with the task of securing a chairman in each 
local church, whose duty it is, with the help 
of a selected committee, to keep an up-to-date 
list of church voters ; with duplicates card- 
indexed by precincts at a central office; to 
check such names before each registration day 
with the official printed lists; to induce each 
unregistered voter to register; and each voter 
to go to the polls on primary and election 
days. 

These chairmen are the media of informa- 
tion to the rank and file of the church voters 
regarding men and measures to be voted 
upon. 

A cross-section of this organization is a 
Council in the different wards of the city, 
composed of three women, who divide the 
churches of the ward among themselves and 
help in the more intensive work of the ward, 
such as organizing precincts, arranging con- 
ferences, giving luncheons, securing court 
watchers, etc. 

It was through this ward organization that 
the Christian Citizenship Council of Chi- 
cago was able to reach every individual 
church voter in a certain ward, to raise the 
registration from forty to sixty per cent. and 
to succeed in electing a ‘high-class alderman 
against all political organizations of both 
parties. There are actually enough voters 
within its scope to win elections, and it has 
definitely won elections. Its leaders in Chi- 
cago selected the enforcement of the Prohi- 
bition Law as the issue, not only because 
there is unity of opinion among such a large 
group of right-thinking voters, and because 
of the importance of the issue itself, but also 
because of experience of their own. This 
struggle to enforce the Prohibition Law tends 
to interest the highest type of men among 
officials, and raises the whole character of 
the administration of local government. 

Mrs. Georce McCown MArtuEs. 
President Christian Citizenship Council. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Mrs. McCormick 





Mrs. Wittram G. Hissarp paid little 


A— developed sense of 
social responsibility is the out- 
standing characteristic of the women 
who are Woman’s Journal guarantors. 
Chicago women particularly have 
always contributed much to the wel- 
fare of their city. 


RutH HannaH McCormick has had 
unusual training in both politics and 
farming. In her early years she be- 
came secretary for her father, Senator 
Mark Hanna from Ohio, and she was 
an active assistant in the work of her 
husband, the late Senator Medill Mc- 
Cormick. Mrs. McCormick runs her 
own farm at Byron, Illinois, where she. 
has a prize herd of cattle, and is par- 
ticularly interested in pure milk for 


babies. In 1912 she became a progressive and was a friend and sup- 
porter of Theodore Roosevelt. She has been active in organizing 
Illinois Republican Women’s Clubs. She is Republican National 
Committeewoman for Illinois and is now running for Congress. She 
is also active in her support of the Women’s Trade Union League 
and of the Consumers’ League. 


attention to government or public af- 
fairs until women were given the vote 
in 1920. This awakened her interest 
and she became active in the League 
of Women Voters. She is now a di- 
rector in both the National and Illinois 
Leagues and is in great demand for 
speaking. In 1927 she was a delegate 
to the Institute of Pacific Relations in 
Honolulu. She is on the executive 
committee of the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations and every summer 
goes either to Williamstown for the 
Institute of Politics, or to Geneva to 
see the League of Nations at work. 
Mrs. Hibbard is a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr and an enthusiastic sportswoman. 





Mrs. Haynes 





president of them 





Mrs. Baur 
/ Sa a a 
THE SCHILLING PRESS. INC 
New Yor« 


Mrs. Louise pEKoveN Bowen (Mrs. Joseph 

T.) has been active in social work from early 
childhood. She is identified with the Juvenile 
Protective Association of which she has been 
president for twenty-seven years, and with Hull 
House. To the latter she gave a women’s club- 
house, and a five-story building for the boys’ 
club; also, in memory of her husband, a country 
estate at Waukegan for children’s summer vaca- 

_ tions. Mrs. Bowen has received degrees from 
Knox and from Tufts College. She has been 
president of the Women’s 
Women’s Roosevelt Republican Club, and the 
Woman’s World’s Fair, and is now honorary 
She is author of 
“Growing Up With a City”’—a book about herself and Chicago. 


Mrs. Harry Hart is also a native Chicagoan. 





City Club, the 





It is she who was 
responsible, as campaign manager, for 
the election of Judge Mary Bartelme 
of the Juvenile Court. She received 
her early training at Hull House, then 
was in charge of the Detention Home 
for Children until Cook County took 
it over. She is vice-president of the 
Juvenile Protection Association, direc- 
tor of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
president of the Women’s Roosevelt 
Republican Club, honorary president 
of the Women’s and Children’s Hos- 
pital, and president of the Mary Club 
which runs two clubhouses for de- 
pendent children, one for girls of 
working age who are wards of the 
Juvenile Court. 





Mrs. Bowen 


OUR GUARANTORS- Continued 
Chicago and St. Louis 


A native Chicagoan, Mrs. Davis 
Ewine (Hazel Buck) since her mar- 
riage has lived in Bloomington, IIli- 
nois. After her graduation at the 
University of Chicago she worked for 
suffrage until it was established and 
then for world peace. A year spent 
in a trip around the world and exten- 
sive travel in South America prepared 
her for writing and speaking about 
foreign countries, hoping to increase 
our understanding and sympathy with 
other peoples. The League of Nations, 
the English Speaking Union, and 
every other effort toward international 
harmony receive her generous sup- 
port. In conjunction with the Prin- 
cipia School in St. Louis, she is work- 
ing for the establishment of a district 


“School of Nations” as another influence for international peace. 


BertHa Baur (Mrs. Jacob Baur) has been. identified for years 
with nearly every big social, civic and philanthropic movement of 
Chicago. The story of her life reads like a fairy tale. 

her career as secretary to the Chicago 

- postmaster, then studied law and took 

The death of her husband 
left her at the head of a business which 
under her management grew into a con- 
cern of millions . In 1926 she ran for 
Congress, and while she was defeated 
she is still a force to be reckoned with 


politically. 





Mrs. Hart 


her degree. 





Mrs. Ewing 


Mrs. Ames CusHMaAN, of St. Louis, 
inherited her interest in public affairs. 
Her grandfather, Judge James Semple 
of the Kentucky Supreme Court and 
Democratic Senator, freed his slaves by 
taking them into Illinois. 
uncle was governor of Illinois 
another uncle the governor of Wash- 
ington as a territory. Her husband was a founder 
of Washington University in St. Louis, one of 
our well-known co-educational colleges. 
Cushman’s mother, Mrs. 
helped form the first suffrage organization in 
St. Louis in 1869, and Mrs. Cushman since child- 
hood has been identified with every movement 
for intelligent citizenship. 


In the February Journal were featured guaran- 
tors from the Pacific Coast and pvints south. 
The picture of Mrs. JoHn R. Haynes came too 
late to be included. Mrs. Haynes comes from 
Pennsylvania, but since her marriage has lived 
in Los Angeles where she has long been identi- 
fied with movements for community welfare. 
She was on the board of the Political Equality 
League and is a charter member of the Women’s City Club, the 


Friday Morning Club, and the League of Women Voters. 


JoHNn Jay Bortanp of Chicago, Mrs. 
R. McK. Jones of St. Louis, and Mrs. 
Wittram) =BurtrerwortH of Moline, 
Illinois, whose pictures are missing. 


This is the second page in the series 
presenting pictures and personalities 
of Woman’s Journal guarantors—a 
group of women, experienced in pub- 
lic affairs, who are making this maga- 
zine possible. The February Journal 
gave Who’s Who of guarantors from 
the far west and points south. In the 
April issue will be featured the 
women on our board representing 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan and 
Ohio. 


The Journal is also proud of the support as guarantors of Mrs. 
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Mrs. Hibbard 


She began 


A grand- 
and 


Mrs. 
Lucy V. Semple Ames, 
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Where to Buy 
CANTILEVER SHOES 


If none of the agencies in this column is near 
you, write the Cantilever Corporation, 414 
Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., or use the 
coupon below. 


Akron—50 So. High St. (Keith Theatre Bldg.) 
Albany—65 Columbia St. (cor. North Pearl St., 
Allentown—955'% Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Klevan Bros., re! ith Ave. 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arc 
Atlantic City—924 Pacific Nee (at Virginia) 
Baltimore—316 N. Charles S: 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe © On. “hag Main St. 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe 
Birmingham—319 No. 20th St. 
Bloomington, Ills.—J. W. Rodgers Shoe Co. 
Bectea— fo 0” A resorry: 3 St. (cor. C larendon St.) 
Temple Place (Cora C! — Shop) 

Bridgeport— “105 Main of (2nd floc rd J o 

14 Hanover Place (at Fulton St.) 
Brooklyn—} | Le Bouterie, Inc., 882 Flatbush Ave. 
Buffalo—641 Main St. * ta Chippewa St ») 
Butte—Hubert Shoe 
Canton, O.—H. M Horton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. * 


bine 5 315 Chattanooga Bank Bidg. 
62 N. State St. (3rd floor) 
Chicago— \is 1050 Leland Ave. Come Broadway) 
6410 Cottage Grove / 
Cincinnati—4th Floor, Chamber ¢ nomsabiien Bidg- 
Clevetand—1250 Huron Road (at Euclid Ave.) 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Medical Arts ee 1717 Pacific Ave. 
Denver—1610 Champa 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co., oie Se 
2038 Park Ave. (at Elizabeth St.) 
Detroit— } 3199 East Grand Blvd. 
Dubuque—J. F. Stampfer Co 
Duluth—107 W, Ist St. ow Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 No. Broad St. 
Evanston—1627 Sherman Ave. (opp. P. 0.) 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co., 107 Broadway 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort teks Ae App’s Sons, 916 Calhoun St. 
©'s Dept. Store, 1221 Fulton St 
Glens Falls— Slertman- Mason Co. 
Greensboro—Robt. A. Sills Co. 
Hamilton, Ont.—8 a St. North 
Harrisburg—217 N. 
fartford—Church & "Trumb ull Sts. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, Inc.; 273 High St. 
Houston—Foster Gulf Bldg. (2nd floor) 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jacksonville—24 Hogan St. (opp. Seminole Hotel) 
amaica, L. 1.—Imperial Shoe Co:, a maica Ave. 
Jamestown, N. Y.—317 No. Main 
lersey C eee ‘s irgan id ri ‘Centra 
KansasCity, Mo.—300 Altman rrp ticki Watour 





Lancaster, Pa.— nc. 
Lewiston, Me.—Lamey- -Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Em' gg 

Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Little Rock— 117 W. 6th St. (near Main St.) 


joor) 

i hoe Co., 417 Fourth Ave. 
Lowell—Bon March Dry Goods Co. 
Lynn—Goddard Bros., 84 Market St. 

Madi or —Schumacher ShoeCo., IS. Pinckney St. 
Memphis—28 N 
Sabeenbe= 18 McAltterer , ae (near Flagler St.) 
Milwaukee—436 Milwaukee St. 
sve: ae 8th St., So. 
issoula Mercantile Co. 
Meawent— 4414 yar ge St. (at St. Catherine) 
tow! —G. W. Meli: 
Mount Vernon—French Boot Shop, 24 So. 4th Ave. 
Nashville—John A. Mea — & Son 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Lucas Shoe | Store, 801 sv nee Se. 
New Haven—19 Orange St. (near Court St.) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne ane at Canal 
Newport — ee Devine 226 Tham: 
. 0th at (at Public Ciera) 
Gimbel Bros., 33rd St. and 6th A’ 
New York 365 E. Fordham Road 
jew Fork— in ie ton Ave. (at 60th St.) 


A St. 
Natty Boot Shop, 48 E. 34th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516 15th St. eed City Hall) 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Ottawa, Ont.—241 Slater St. (at Bank St.) 
Pasadena—424 E. Colorado St. 
Passaic—4 Lexington Ave. (at Erie Depo 
Paterson—18 Hamilton St. Lovp. Regent’ Theatre) 
Peoria—105 So. rons e. . 

1932 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphie— } 6196 G jermantown Ave. 
Phoenix—Korrick'’s Dry G 0. 
Pittsburgh— oo Areade ade 





Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 NerthS 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale, 127 E. : Front St. 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe 

Portland, Ore.—322 Washington. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis tres tal ‘327 Main St. 
Providence—The Boston Stor are 

Reading— my Common Sense, 29 So. 5th St. 

i —Seymour Sycle, 5 West Broad St. 
Ric eond na, N. Y.—Tolley's, Jamaica Ave. 
Roanoke—1. Bachrach Shoe Company 
Rochester—17 Gibbs St. (at East Ave.) 
Rockford, “4 


St. Louis— si6. Arcade Bldg. (Olive and 8th) 
St. Paul—43 E. Sth St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—1012 K St. yaa Sacramento) 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper 
Salt Lake City—Walker ooh D. G. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—127 Stockton St. 
San Jose—37 W. San Fernando St. 
Schenectely~ I indsay’ 's Boot Shop 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport--Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sosa —- ~The Ellsworth Storé 

—The Crescent 
Sortaee jeld. Sag oo —Forbes & Wallace 
Stamtord—L. Spelke & Son, 419 Main St. 
Syracuse— MMi 'W. Jefferson St. 
‘Tacoma—750 St. — 's Ave. (above Ninth St.) 
ees $17 Tam; 


Utica—18 st Place (near Main St. ) 
Vancouver, B. C.—Hudson hey be Co. 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co, "hen 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & 
‘Washington, D. C.—1319 F St. tind floor) 
Waterbury —Howland-Hughes 
Wausau—Berg & Sabatke ry near \scr- eta 
baa Julian Booterie, 314 E. Dou 

Wilkes- eo F. Murray 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard- Pyle 
Winnipeg, “ooo Hudson’ 's me ‘Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Klein's, 22 Main St. 
Youngstown, O.—B. McManus Co. 





CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
426 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Please send address of nearest Cantilever Agency 
and a copy of “The Smart Shoe for Comfort.” 


Name——— 


Address___ 





SI” 


ARE 


RE 
ity, 
Or 
Ry, 


0 your 
shoes 
pay for themselves 


in COMFORT, WEAR 
ond HELPFULNESS , 


OW MANY pairs of idle, unwanted shoes are in your 
closet? Wouldn't you like to have the money you 
spent for these uncomfortable shoes? It would buy thea- 
tre tickets, lots of silk stockings or perhaps a new dress. 
You can save many dollars in the future by planning now 
to get your money's worth every time you buy shoes. 

All-day comfort, helpful support and long-wearing 
qualities are reasons why you /ike to wear Cantilever 
Shoes. These shoes add to your happiness and save you 
money. They are beautifully fitting because they are 
made over lasts that are like the natural foot. And the 
shoes are seasoned on these lasts for two full weeks so 
that the fine leathers will keep their natural, comforta- 
ble shape. 

You feel better for the gentle, restful support that the 
springy, flexible arches of Cantilever Shoes give your feet. 
Instead of the usual metal strips in the arch, Cantilevers 
are cleverly curved up to the foot. The arches are flexi- 
ble and fit accurately. The shoes harmonize with your 
feet instead of working against them. You'll like the 
feeling of foot freedom in Cantilever Shoes and you will 
find a new pleasure in walking. You forget your feet 
and enjoy yourself in these shoes. They are the kind 
that don’t go to waste in your shoe closet. 

Beautifully designed pump and oxford models for 
spring are being shown .by Cantilever agencies all over 
the country. For your convenience, there is a partial list 
of agencies at the left of this page. Send the coupon for 
new style book “The Smart Shoe for Comfort.” 


85 out of every IOO wearers 


by actual count, find relief from 


foot troubles in 


antilever 
hoes 


MEN -- WOMEN --. CHILDREN 


When writing to the Cantilever Corporation, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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